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THE WEEK their country has begun to express itself on 
, their proceedings. The situation is undoubt- 





THE reassembling of Parliament 
after the Whitsuntide Recess took 
place on Monday, but during the 
earlier part of the week political 
interest was much keener out-of-doors than in the 
House of Commons, In the Lobby many rumours as 
to the state of the Government and the probable 
date of the dissolution were current, the so-called 
“revolt” of four of the Welsh members having 
created a feeling of considerable uneasiness in 
Ministerial circles. We deal elsewhere with the 
extraordinary reasons which Mr. Lloyd George and 
his friends give for the course they have seen fit to 
adopt. It seems useless either to attack or to argue 
with these gentlemen. They have apparently 
brought themselves to believe that they can best 
serve the cause they have at heart by treating their 
political friends as though they were enemies ; and 
upon no question of principle, but merely on one of 
Parliamentary procedure, they are engaging in an 
open feud with the Ministry that has brought in the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. It is sufficient to state 
what their policy is, without attempting to explain 
it. But its natural effect has been greatly to en- 
courage the friends of the Welsh Church and the 
opponents of the Ministry of every party. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 





NATURALLY this breach in the Liberal ranks, in- 
significant and foolish though it is, has inspired the 
Opposition to fresh efforts against the Government. 
Lord Salisbury and his friends know that, if a disso- 
lution were to take place now, they would have the 
unreserved support, not only of the Church party, 
but of all interested in the drink trade ; and keenly 
appreciating the advantage of seeing every public- 
house in the country converted into a Tory Com- 
mittee-room, they are now evidently preparing to 
force a dissolution at the earliest possible moment. 
Experience has taught them that in a regular 
pitched battle they cannot hope to overcome the 
Government. Even when all allowances are made 
for possible Welsh or Irish defections, the Tories are 
still in a minority as compared with the Minis- 
terialists. Their hope is that by pursuing a system 
of running warfare they may at some unexpected 
moment defeat the Government and thus bring 
about a crisis. This is the danger in which the 


Liberal party is involved owing to the perversity of 
Mr. Lloyd George and his friends, though it is re- 
markable what a change has come over the fiery 
spirits of these gentlemen since the public opinion of 





edly a grave one, but there is no more reason 
for despair now than at any previous period in the 
history of the Government. 





THURSDAY evening's proceedings in the House of 
Commons were at once a striking object-lesson for 
the country and a striking rebuff for the Opposition. 
We might add that they also afforded a lesson which 
should be taken to heart by those timid and vacil- 
lating spirits amongst the Liberal ranks who, on the 
slightest glooming of the horizon, are ready to cry 
out “ All is lost!” and to counsela retreat. The main 
motion of the Opposition against the Budget Bill on 
Thursday was rejected by a majority of 40, and at 
no time during the evening did the Government 
majority stand at a lower figure than 30. This result 
is due to several causes. One is that the Govern- 
ment ranks are now more consolidated and in better 
spirit since their experience of the feeling of the 
country during the recess. Another is that there 
is a good deal of respectable opinion amongst the 
Opposition which does not at all like the un- 
scrupulous and stupid tactics which their leaders 
are now pursuing in regard to the Budget. It was 
plain, even from Sir John Lubbock’s speech on 
Thursday evening, that the course resolved on, with 
the full sanction of Mr. Balfour and—if we are to 
judge from a recent utterance of his in the Lords— 
at the instigation of Lord Salisbury, is to fight the 
Budget line by line, as a matter of pure and simple 
obstruction, in the hope of wrecking the Govern- 
ment at some point in its course. We believe we 
are justified in saying that no such course was ever 
pursued by an Opposition in the history of Parlia- 
ment. 





Str JoHN LuvussBock’s proposal to divide the 
Budget was, in its bearing, an amazing re- 
actionary attempt to bring about that rankly 
unconstitutional state of things which the Lords 
sought to create in 1866, when they claimed a right 
to meddle with finance in relation to the Paper Duty. 
Mr. Gladstone crushed this design once for all by 
establishing the precedent of embodying all the 
financial provisions of the Government in a single 
Bill, and thus leaving the Lords the option only of 
accepting them without debate or rejecting them in 
their entirety. The House on Thursday evening, 
notwithstanding the equivocal dialectics of Mr. 
Goschen, showed, both by the debate and by its very 
decisive vote, that it was fully alive to the nature of 
the attempted motion, Thursday’s sitting was 
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signalised by the dignified personal explanation 
which Mr. Mundella gave of his resignation, and the 
warmly sympathetic manner in which this old and 
respected servant was received when he spoke by 
the whole House. 


MEANWHILE, out-of-doors the position of the 
Liberal party is perceptibly improving. Two speeches 
of great importance have been delivered by members 
of the Government during the week. The first was 
Mr. Morley’s speech to his constituents at New- 
castle-on-Tyne on Monday, and the second was that 
delivered by Lord Rosebery at Birmingham on 
Wednesday. Mr. Morley’s speech is generally re- 
garded as one of the best ever made by that gentle- 
man. It was a spirited defence of the Ministerial 
position and the Ministerial programme. all along 
the line, and nothing could have been better calcu- 
lated to inspirit his party for the coming fight than 
this vigorous and plain-spoken utterance. It had 
special importance, too, owing to the references 
made by Mr. Morley to the question of the House of 
Lords. From these it is clear that the Irish Secretary, 
and presumably the Cabinet of which he is a member, 
are in entire sympathy with the movement which is 
about to be begun at Leeds for dealing with the 
right of the House of Lords to place its veto upon 
any Act of the House of Commons. Believing, as we 
do, that this question must be paramount in the 
coming General Election, it is in the highest degree 
satisfactory to find that the Liberal party will 
approach it with a united front and a common aim. 





LorD ROSEBERY'S speeches at Birmingham have 
been even more important than Mr. Morley’s. 
The first was a bold challenge to the Liberal 
Unionist leader and his party to defend their 
present policy of hypocritical inconsistency. Mr. 
Chamberlain has never been attacked with more 
vigour or power than he was on his own platform 
on Wednesday. There was an unsparing exposure 
of his unblushing apostasy on all the questions— 
Home Rule itself included—on which he has taken 
a prominent part in political life, and the castigation 
was administered with a spirit which must make 
even a person of his robust self-confidence wince. 
But even more important was Lord Rosebery’s 
declaration that the Ministry would not consent to 
exist on sufferance, and his announcement of his 
views with regard to the movement against the 
House of Lords. The speech was certainly the best 
the Prime Minister has made since he attained his 
present office, and, like Mr. Morley’s, it is well 
calculated to give the party confidence for the 
future. 





THE vacancy in the Ministry occasioned by the 
retirement of Mr. Mundella has been filled up by the 
transfer of Mr. Bryce from the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy to the Presidency of the Board of Trade. 
The appointment is an admirable one, for Mr. Bryce 
is gifted with that quickness of perception and 
power of mastering details that are specially re- 
quired in the head of so important a department 
as the Board of Trade. It may seem strange to 
some, no doubt, that a gentleman whose work has 
hitherto lain so widely apart from commerce in its 
different branches should have been selected to 
take charge of the great office which represents 
the Government in its relations to the trade 
of the country. But though a scholar and an 
author, Mr. Bryce is at the same time a thorough 
man of affairs, and we may confidently expect 
from him in his new office a brilliant refutation of 
the old theory that the man of letters cannot make 
a good administrator. So far as he is concerned, the 
change will rob him of the comparative leisure which 


lay upon him labours of no ordinary severity; but 
it is well known that since the formation of this 
Ministry Mr. Bryce has rendered valuable assistance 
in other departments besides his own, and he is to 
be congratulated upon his willingness to exchange 
a position of ease for one much more laborious, 
Lord Tweedmouth, it is understood, will undertake 
the duties of the Chancellorship of the Duchy. The 
result will be that the Cabinet will be reduced by 
one of its members, and, as large Cabinets are always 
objectionable, this will be a distinct improvement. 





Mr. CouRTNEY'’'S address at the National Liberal 
Club on Wednesday on some problems of taxation 
suggested by the Budget, exhibited his usual detach- 
ment from party considerations and a commendable 
devotion to pure economic theory, with one or two 
curious lapses. His criticism was, on the whole, dis- 
tinctly favourable to the present Budget, with some 
reservations, chiefly as to the probable economic 
effect of increased and graduated death duties ; but 
he defended these duties, in principle, as “ deferred 
income-tax,” and their graduation—and, indeed, 
graduated taxation in principle—as a means of ob- 


distribution of public burdens mustaim. His speech 
contained two specially noticeable suggestions which, 
we are afraid, are not likely to penetrate from the 
world of theory into that of fact. He wants an 
income-tax based on “the capitalised value of a 
man,” a novel form of what Aristotle called “ pro- 
portionate equality,” which, if we could only find 
the unknown quantity, would enable us to “ weigh 
votes as well as count them.” And, that public 
burdens may really be felt by all voters, he 
wants a number of taxes, necessarily indirect, to- 
gether reaching everyone, and capable of increase or 
decrease according to the needs of the State. We 
should like to know how such taxes are to be con- 
fined to luxuries—for tea is not a luxury now—and 
how they can be justified against the standard 
objection that all indirect taxation whatever takes 
far more from the taxpayers than it gives to the 
State. Moreover, indirect taxation is precisely that 
kind of which the payer is least conscious—whence 
its rejection has always implied a high standard of 
national intelligence. 





NOTHING could have been better adapted to pro- 
mote international good-fellowship than the dinner 
given on the Queen’s birthday to the officers of the 
Chicago, to which we refer in detail elsewhere. The 
cordial interchange of sympathies will do much to 
stimulate the good feeling between two services 
which hitherto have rarely been brought into con- 
tact anywhere, since they used to co-operate in sup- 
pressing the slave trade on the West Coast of Africa 
“before the war.” But America has a navy again 
now, and means to let her “sea power” be seen. 
International courtesies, like those of Thursday, have 
a deeper meaning, and an even greater attraction, for 
Americans than for Englishmen; and this one ought 
to help towards that great Anglo-American alliance 
which we have never ceased to advocate. 





THE success of the operation performed on Mr. 
Gladstone on Thursday has called forth a chorus of 
congratulations, quite irrespective of the former 
feelings of the congratulators. Indeed, the man 
must be very strangely constituted who can refuse 
his sympathy to the veteran statesman and student, 
or repress admiration for his endurance. It is 
curious how completely one who has excited an un- 
precedented athount of malice and all uncharitable- 
ness, has now passed beyond the power, or even the 
w ll, of his detractors, and become public property as 
a national hero. 
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SINCE, according to the Judges’ decision on 
Wednesday, wild beasts in cages and sufficiently 
tamed to take part in a “performance” are not 
legally entitled to the protection accorded by 
English law to domestic animals, it is to be hoped 
that they may be accorded that protection at once. 
Some latitude of course must be allowed for their 
treatment in emergencies involving danger of human 
life; but this may safely be left to the discretion of 
the magistrate. But the unhappy brutes exhibited 
in menageries and elsewhere are infinitely more 
entitled to consideration than the guinea-pigs 
or frogs or dogs (at any rate when anzsthetised) on 
which the anti-vivisectionists expend so much 
sympathy. The law appears to be that an animal 
is domesticated and entitled to protection against 
cruelty when it is “so trained as to be subser- 
vient to the use of man.” Now such training is, 
as a rule, entirely incompatible with systematic 
cruelty, and the domesticated animal therefore 
needs protection less in some respects than the wild 
one. There are plenty of horrors arising out of 
the capture and keeping of wild animals—the bird 
trade alone, whether home or foreign, would supply 
enough to occupy the energies of any reformer in 
search of a new province—and if further inter- 
ference should hamper their exhibition under such 
circumstances as in the case in question, we do not 
know that there need be much cause for regret. 





THE arrangement just concluded be- 
ABROAD. tween England and the King of the 
Belgians as sovereign of the Congo State 
carries out the scheme which Sir William Mackinnon 
came near securing three years ago. When the 
Soudan is reconquered, as it will be some day, there 
will be (if we are still in Egypt) a strip of territory 
under British control stretching right across 
Africa from the Cape of Good Hope to the Medi- 
terranean, broken only, as the Temps reminds us, by 
the neutral waters of Lake Tanganyika, The Congo 
State cedes to England (as a leasehold) territory 
which completes this strip, between that lake and 
Lake Albert Edward, getting in return (also as 
a leasehold) that outlet on the Nile which 
M. Van Kerckhoven’s expedition has apparently 
failed to secure, and effectually blocking any advance 
towards that river from the French Congo. Both 
parties appear to have been dealing with land they do 
not yet effectively possess; but that is a minor matter. 
The practical interest of the exchange is mainly in 
the future, except so far as it ruffles French sus- 
ceptibilities. But the French are expending most of 
their indignation on their Governments in the past, 
who might have displaced England in the arrange- 
ment had they been less scrupulous about interfering 
with the claims of Egypt to the Southern Soudan. 
Considering the action of the Mahdi, they need 
hardly have been so scrupulous. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that there should be yet another cause—if 
only a little one—of friction with France. 





THERE have been several notable incidents in 
the conflict with Anarchism this week. Emile Henry 
and the Spanish Anarchists have paid the last 
penalty for their crimes; in Paris an attempt, 
fortunately unsuccessful, has been made to blow up 
the Abbé Garnier, who may be most compendiously 
described as a Christian Socialist, in spite of the 
recent condemnation of the term by M. de Mun. 
But a very important discovery, if we can but trust 
the evidence, has been made in connection with 
the recent explosion at Liége. Several of the persons 
in custody have made statements as to a cer- 
tain head-centre of the Anarchist movement— 
one Baron Sternberg, a wealthy Russian with 
a mania for conspiracy and for “tragedy” in 
the police-court sense of the term, a modern Nero or 
Caligula, whose criminal propensities pass the 








bounds of sanity, and who utilises science to obtain 
the power for evil which they secured by their 
headship of the civilised world. The story is rather 
too like a romance to be received with implicit 
credence, but it is at least possible, considering the 
avowals of certain French decadents and the pecu- 
liarly pessimist form of Anarchism of which we have 
had examples from Russia in the past. 





THE debate on the financial proposals of the 
Italian Ministry has at last begun in the Chamber. 
Its duration is variously estimated at from a fort- 
night to six weeks. Still more various are the 
prophecies as to the result. According to some 
authorities, Signor Crispi will accept no modification 
and will dissolve the Chamber if it proves stubborn. 
According to others, Signor Sonnino is determined 
to stick to his proposal for the reduction of the 
interest on Rente. The Chamber is equally deter- 
mined to reject it, and in the result Signor Sonnino 
will be sacrificed — coalitions for that end being 
already in process of formation. Meanwhile, delay 
is dangerous: the deficit is mounting up and the 
negotiations for the alcohol monopoly with an 
English syndicate seem to be dragging terribly— 
though that scheme is but the merest palliative. If 
Signor Sonnino goes, moreover, it will be extremely 
difficult to find a competent successor. The banking 
scandal is likely to make as much havoc with reputa- 
tions as the Panama scandal, whose name it has 
borrowed, did in France. But it is not clear that the 
Italians are one whit more particular as to the repu- 
tation of their public men than the French have 
shown themselves to be. There was a noisy scene 
at the Banca Romana trial on Saturday, when an ex- 
Minister, Signor Miceli, who reported on certain 
irregularities in the management in 1889, and after- 
wards withdrew his report—it is now alleged for 
corrupt reasons—was denounced by one of the 
accused. But, although the public excitement is 
intense, we do not suppose it will have any lasting 
effect. 





THE Hungarian Chamber has sent back the Civil 
Marriage Bill to the Upper House by an increased 
majority, and the Premier has proceeded to Vienna 
to consult with the King on the best method of 
forcing it through. It is feared that he will not find 
his Sovereign so well disposed as was expected last 
week. Francis Joseph is known to have assented 
to the introduction of the measure with the utmost 
reluctance; all sorts of Court and clerical influences 
have been unsparingly employed to shake his deter- 
mination; and an intrigue is reported having for 
its end the dismissal of the present Ministry, whose 
chief, a bowrgeois to the core and a German to boot, 
is intensely distasteful to the proudest and most 
Nationalist aristocracy in Europe. The Ban 
of Croatia is spoken of as his successor, and it was a 
Ban of Croatia who wrecked Magyar hopes in 1849. 
Such a selection, therefore, would certainly not tend 
to allay the disquiet on which the attempt to shake 
the King’s confidence in the Ministry is ostensibly 
based. The non-Magyar nationalities might expect 
a little better treatment. But that would hardly 
improve the temper of the Magyars. The trial of 
the Roumanian “ agitators” —primarily for petition- 
ing their King under the wrong title—is still pro- 
ceeding at Klausenburg amid excessive military 
precautions, and apparently with gross unfairness to 
the accused. But it is significant that the Public 
Prosecutor has whittled down the charge from high 
treason to “ illegal colportage.” 





As the Civil Marriage Bill has been described in 
England as the silliest fad of modern Liberalism, it 
Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemplo in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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may be as well to remind our readers what its object 
really is. In Hungary, where there is a greater ad- 
mixture of creeds than in most States on the Con- 
tinent, mixed marriages are very common, and the 
law—which we do not defend—provides that boys 
shall be brought up in their fathers’ creed and girls 
in that of their mothers. Now it is highly probable 
that if marriages and their registration are left 
exclusively in the hands of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, these latter, especially the Roman Catholics, 
will maintain that the celebration of a marriage 
according to one religious rite raises the pre- 
sumption that it is not a mixed marriage at all. 
Social pressure will be put on the parents to be 
married according to the Roman rite alone, and the 
presumption will be that the children of a marriage 
so celebrated were intended by the parents to be 
Catholics too. The non-Catholic father will be 
induced to waive his rights and to allow himself to 
be described as a Catholic, and the registers will be 
manipulated accordingly. That, at any rate, is the 
view taken by the Government ; and the civil regis- 
tration which is necessary to preserve the rights of 
the respective creeds implies civil marriage as its 
condition. 


WE print to-day the second of two remarkable 
articles giving an independent view of the new 
questions now arising on the other side of the At- 
lantic. We do not altogether accept the facts stated 
by our contributor or by the authority he quotes. 
We do not think, for instance, that railways would 
have been made through wholly unpeopled country 
which could not have been settled otherwise for many 
years unless they had been stimulated by grants of 
public land; and, after all, that is a more creditable 
method of State aid than the Argentine plan 
of guaranteeing interest and not paying it. Again, 
if men will go and buy land—and seed and 
machinery, too, we believe—with no capital to 
speak of, mortgaging the land they purchase to 
its full value or something over, they deserve the 
same pity as other unsuccessful speculators, but 
certainly no more. Rings and trusts are made much 
of by the Fabians and others, but it is not clear 
that they are more than a temporary phenomenon, 
and free trade would break many of them down. 
There are plenty of disintegrating influences at 
work against the large landlord: and the New 
York Central and Mr. Vanderbilt are a most 
unfortunate example of railway tyranny. “Mr. 
Vanderbilt” is a convenient symbol; but the shares 
are largely owned in England, and protected from 
the wrecker by the influence of a great financial 
house in securing a strong body of permanent in- 
vestors. Moreover, for years that company did 
precisely what a good landlord would do—it treated 
only part of its earnings as dividend and applied the 
rest to improvements on its property. Would a 
State Legislature really manage the railway as well 
as its present managers? We doubt it. Still, the 
articles deserve attention as exemplifying and stating 
forcibly the kind of views held, in particular by the 
Populist party, whose power is great and growing, 
especially in the South and West. 





Tue first number of the little maga- 

LITERATURE, “ine which is to be published in con- 
ete. ‘nection with the Home Reading Circle 

of the Irish Literary Society in 

London is admirably adapted to its purposes. It 
does not so much compete with ordinary magazines 
as furnish a guide to the multitude of scattered 
Irish readers in England, whose work it is desired 
to encourage and systematise. But there is a good 
deal in the short papers by Lady Ferguson, Mr. 
Yeats, and Dr. Joyce, and in Mr. A. P. Graves’s 
excellent battle march, to interest others besides 
students. If we may venture on a word of warning, 
the magazine must not be allowed to become too 








archeological. Several things have happened in 
Ireland since the Battle of Clontarf. 








Ir is quite time that the works of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson should be issued in a collected 
edition, and we are glad to learn that one is projected 
with the cordial co-operation of the various pub- 
lishers between whom the production of his works 
is now divided. The edition is to be limited to a 
thousand copies, printed in Edinburgh “for” these 
publishers—the title-page recalls the trade customs 
of the early part of the century—and issued by sub- 
scription, and from the specimen and description 
issued seems likely to be an entirely desirable work. 
There will be twenty volumes in all; the first— 
“ Kidnapped "—will be ready in October. Many 
scattered papers never before collected will be in- 
cluded in the volumes. The list of subscribers is fast 
filling up. 





WE are asked to state that Mr. Frederic Harrison 
will give a lecture on Monday evening at Kensington 
Town Hall, on “Old Paris,” on behalf of the “ Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants.” The 
lecture promises to be one of great interest, for there 
is no Englishman living who knows more about the 
history of Paris. 

THE last—or, rather, let us say, the latest—opera 
of the octogenarian Verdi fills with delight those 
composers and critics who could not abide the 
Manzoni Requiem, who thought very little of Aida, 
and who declined to regard Un Ballo in Maschera 
and Rigoletto as serious works. With no melodic 
inspiration of any broad kind, the oldest and 
greatest operatic composer in Europe shows in 
Falstaff a marvellous command over all the re- 
sources of his art; for which reason musicians 
justly honour him. His opera, too, was appreciated 
and applauded on Saturday night by a good portion 
of the ordinary opera-going public; and the question 
whether or not Falstaff is likely to become popular is 
beside the more important question whether or not it 
is in itself a fine work. This, beyond doubt, it is; and 
it possesses, moreover, the incontestable advantage 
of being conceived and executed in an absolutely 
new style. There are Italian comic operas, like 
those of Rossini and Donizetti, in which the 
principal performers sing on the stage, while the 
musicians accompany them in the orchestra. Then 
there is that masterpiece of German musical comedy, 
the Meistersinger, in which the orchestra plays a 
far more important part than the singers; so much 
so that out of the preludes, introductions, procession 
music, and finales of the Meistersinger, enough 
concert pieces have been made to contribute very 
largely to the success of the Richter concerts 
in London, and of the Pasdeloup, Colonne, and 
Lamorieux concerts in Paris. There are no orches- 
tral pieces, however, in Falstaff; there are only 
orchestral accompaniments—often elaborate, always 
graceful, in every case appropriate. There are 
songs, too, of a fragmentary kind; also concerted 
pieces, many of them very ingenious and all 
thoroughly charming. 




























THE book, written by Arrigo Boito, author and 
composer of Mefistofele and librettist of several well- 
known operas—the Otello of Verdi pre-eminently 
amongst them—is an admirable work, for which 
reason Verdi seems to have made a point of bringing 
out its many excellent points instead of treating the 
libretto, according to the ancient custom, as a mere 
canvas on which to embroider a certain number of 
musical pieces. Falstaff, after all,is not described by 
its composer as an “ opera”; it is called a “commedia 
lyrica,” and as such it must be regarded. It is 
an entertaining, and—here and there—a poetical 
comedy, based on The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
composed by a master who, while assigning to the 
music of the piece a subordinate position, has 
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musically illustrated it in the most perfect manner 
possible. 





Ir is interesting to know from Professor Frank- 
land's article in the Nineteenth Century the value of 
solar light in protecting us against the ubiquitous 
microbe. The reproductive capacities of these micro- 
organisms are enormous. It is stated that a single 
bacillus in twenty-four hours can raise a progeny 
four times as numerous as the whole population of 
London, whilst after a second twenty-four hours 
this number would reach about three hundred million 
millions; but, as direct observation has clearly shown, 
in full sunshine the germ’s capacity for doing harm 
is reduced to a minimum and eventually eliminated, 
while an instance is not wanting in which his 
destroying power has been reversed against his own 
species. Among other instances of the effects of 
daylight on the life of bacteria may be mentioned 
the great decrease in their number in rivers during 
the daytime: in the early hours of the morning their 
number was found to have increased two- or three- 
fold in the absence of their enemy the sun. 


MENTAL science and philosophy, as well 

OBITUARY. as physiology, have sustained a severe 
loss by the sudden death of Professor 

George J. Romanes, a personal friend and devoted, if 
independent, disciple of Darwin, and an eminent 
contributor to and critic of the mass of rather 
heterogeneous doctrines that go under the name of 
Darwinism. He had been active, not only in adding 
to knowledge, but in making it accessible to the 
multitude—to the present generation by his own 
writings, much of which, however, must necessarily 
share the fate of all popular and many “ esoteric” 
scientific treatises ; to future generations, as well as 
to the present, by his foundation of the Romanes 
lectureship at Oxford.—Madame Renan was the niece 
of Ary Scheffer, and was hardly behind her dis- 
tinguished husband in geniality and brightness.— 
Mr. Edmund Yates had achieved eminence in many 


walks of life—as actor, critic, novelist, dramatist, 


and society journalist. We refer elsewhere to some 
aspects of his career. 








THE BIRMINGHAM PLATFORM. 





ANY thoughts rise up unbidden, in the minds 

of the older generation at least, as we read of 

Lord Rosebery’s appearance on the platform of the 
Birmingham Town Hall. He had a splendid recep- 


tion on Wednesday, and he made a really memorable | 


speech—memorable not only for its wit, its courage, 
its audacity, but for the wide p of the questions 
of the day which it showed the speaker to possess. 
But at the first blush it is not so much the speech 
itself as the fact that it was delivered in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall that seems of chief interest to 
the outer world. Here was the young leader of the 
historic Liberal party, the “ man of the future,” who 
may be still at the head of a Government when the 
twentieth century has got beyond its teens, and the 
world is spinning more quickly than ever down the 
ringing grooves of change towards the mysterious 
unknown; and he was standing on a platform 
with which 4s linked some of the brightest 
memories of the century that is drawing to a 
close, and some of the greatest names in the 
history of the Victorian era. There was a time 
when any man might have felt unalloyed pride and 
pleasure in being allowed to stand upon the platform 
at Birmingham. It is otherwise now; but at least 
every true Liberal ought to remember with gratitude 
the days when the great midland town was in the 
van of the political march, when it was showing the 








way to Manchester and Leeds, and even to ultra- 
Radical Newcastle, and when from all quarters the 
friends of reform and of civil and religious liberty 
looked to it for guidance and inspiration. We at 
least cannot forget that there was a pelitical Bir- 
mingham before Mr. Chamberlain, and that the best 
and brightest days in the history of the midland 
town are associated with other names than his. It 
was Birmingham which spoke, through the lips of 
Birmingham men, most fully and most forcibly in 
the days when the old Toryism was dragging 
England to the verge of revolution; and we 
still owe something to it for the passing of 
the great Reform Bill. In the fight for the 
Municipal Corporations Act it was equally prominent, 
municipal reform and organisation being indeed one 
of the special features of political activity in Bir- 
mingham. Then for a time the centre of Liberal 
influence was transferred from Birmingham to Man- 
chester. A new movement took possession of the 
national mind, and Messrs. Cobden and Bright made 
Lancashire the battle-ground on which the triumph 
of Free Trade was won. Yet again there came a 
turn of the wheel which restored Birmingham to its 
old pre-eminence. The “cotton jin ” of Man- 
chester rallied round Lord Palmerston when he 
dissolved Parliament in 1857, and the great men 
who had made the name of Manchester memorable 
in political history were driven from Parliament. 
It was the loss of Mr. Bright’s seat for Manchester 
that gave Birmingham her opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity which she eagerly seized. From the 
moment when she secured John Bright as her re- 
presentative in the House of Commons, the fortunes 
of Birmingham steadily rose in the political world. 
For many years it was in her name, and on her 
behalf, that the most eloquent and potent voice 
of the Covbesy pleaded on behalf of righteousness 
and peace. Mr. Bright was not a Birmingham man 
any more than Mr. Chamberlain is, but it was his 
enius and earnestness that so long gave Birming- 
a politicalinfluence superior to that of any other 
ee mac town. How often in the ’sixties has a 
irmingham platform led the way in political 
reform? How often has the voice of that city been 
raised on behalf of the weak and oppressed of every 
country? There were great traditions gathering 
round Lord Rosebery on Wednesday, and the 
shadowy form of one of the noblest of English 
statesmen might easily have been imagined as 
standing by his side when, in passage after passage 
of a vigorous and admirable speech, he set forth 
those principles to which the Liberal party is still, 
and must ever remain, true. 

But alas! for the change. It was not as the 
priest of the Liberal creed standing before its most 
sacred altar that Lord Rosebery spoke on Wednesday. 
It was rather as the apostle who had ventured into 
the temple where the old faith is now trodden under 
foot, and strange gods have been set up for worship, 
that the Prime Minister, in order to protest against 
the great apostasy, made this speech on the Bir- 
mingham platform. The life of this journal, as 
newspapers go, has not been a very long one; but it is 
probable that we have already said as much with 
regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s character and career, 
and the malign influence he has exercised on the 
political life of England, as any of our readers care 
to hear. So far as the present writer is concerned, 
he still recalls with a pang of shame the time when 
the young London-Birmingham politician, with his 
airs as of a political bagman on the road, his sharp 
tricks of speech and manner, might be seen steadily 
and resolutely elbowing Mr. Bright out of his position 
on the Birmingham platform, and drawing to himself 
the admiration of an audience which had apparently 
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lost the faculty of distinguishing between a really 
great man and a Brummagem imitation of one. To 
what depth of humiliation this failure of instinct on 
the part of Birmingham has led that town, Lord Rose- 
bery proved on Wednesday, when, citing passage after 

assage from the declarations of Mr. Chamberlain in 
eee of the chief articles of the Liberal creed, he 
showed that to-day Mr. Chamberlain, and Birming- 
ham with him, are engaged in trying to uproot that 
creed and to destroy the political organisation that 
is founded upon it. Is it possible that there is no 
member of the Liberal Unionist party who is moved 
by this recital of the backslidings of the Liberal 
Unionist leader? Have temper and arrogance, and a 
splenetic personal self-consciousness, so far got the 
better of the common-sense of the Liberal Unionists 
as a whole, that there is not one of them who is 
moved by a sense of shame when he contrasts the 
present tactics and sentiments of his leader with 
those solemn professions of faith on which he 
traded so long, and by means of which he 
was first enabled to foist himself upon the Liberal 
party? We should have imagined that Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech, with its ample citation and apt 
criticism, would of itself have sufficed to break up 
the Liberal Unionist Association of Birmingham, and 
to make every Liberal Unionist in that city hang his 
head for very shame. 

No such miracle will happen. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
friends in the town which was once the town of the 
Attwoods, the Sturges, and the Brights, but which 
is now merely that of Mr. Chamberlain, panoplied in 
their own self-satisfaction, intoxicated with a sense 
of their own virtues, and lost in that mutual admira- 
tion of one another and of their illustrious chief 
which is now the great political characteristic 
of their city, will go their way heedless alike of 
the arguments and the humour of the Prime 
Minister, and wholly unconscious of the ridicu- 
lous effect which their present attitude in politics 
makes upon all independent spectators. It is 
too much to hope that Lord Rosebery’s speech 
will open their eyes to the truth. Happily, however, 
the Prime Minister did not speak to the Liberal 
Unionists of Birmingham alone. His clear and 
explicit declaration ofthe Ministerial intentions—and, 
above all, his outspoken revelation of the Ministerial 
spirit—wereaddressed not merely to Birmingham, but 
to the country, and they have been received by the 
Liberal party as a whole with unmistakable satisfac- 
tion. The pity is that the times are so sadly 
changed, so far as the political reputation of the 
great Midland town is concerned, that Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech no longer gains weight or importance, 
as it once would have done, from the fact that it 
has been delivered on the historic platform of 
Birmingham. 








MR. MORLEY AT NEWCASTLE. 


R. MORLEY’s speech at Newcastle on Monda 

last was a refreshing utterance, which wi 
help in these times of change to keep alive the sense 
of continuity in the history of the Liberal party. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland has, to a consider- 
able extent, effaced himself of late. He has had his 
own duties to attend to, and he has been satisfied 
with sonar, 8 g that task in a manner of which his 
countrymen have reason to be proud. For the moment 
public attention has been diverted from him, as was 
certain to be the case when the momentous change in 
the Premiership took place. All that was known then 
with rd to Mr. Morley was that he was one of 
those who accepted the succession of Lord Rosebery 











most loyally, and who believed most fully in 






the wisdom of the choice that had been made 
for the vacant Premiership. It is pleasant in 
these circumstances to welcome the Member for 
Newcastle once more on that broad litical 
platform on which in bygone times he has sheaall 80 
distinguished a part. Whatever else may be said of 
Mr. Morley, it is at least certain that in his utter- 
ances we hear a voice and not an echo. The New- 
castle speech contained much that must make it 
acceptable tc the Liberal party as a whole, as well 
as much that will confirm popular confidence in the 
speaker. It is gratifying to know that Mr. Morley’s 
position in the town which he has represented 
during the whole of his Parliamentary career is 
becoming stronger as time passes, and that we are 
not likely again to witness a repetition of the rather 
squalid scandal of the last General Election. The 
independent Labour party may be able to accomplish 
great things in the not distant future; but there is 
one achievement that is certainly beyond its strength. 
It cannot overthrow Mr. Morley, or rob him of the 
confidence and admiration of his fellow-countrymen. 

We welcome Mr. Morley on his return to political, 
as distinguished from official, work all the more 


heartily because at this moment such a man is sorely « 


needed in the Liberal party. The Prime Minister is 
showing splendid courage and an admirable devotion 
to duty in the manner in which he is carrying out 
the work of his great position. But it is time that 
some of the older members of the party put forth 
their strength by his side, and there is no one whose 
utterances on those questions on which Lord Rosebery 
has given us the i are more welcome to the public 
than the Chief Secretary for Ireland. It is par- 
ticularly in relation to that burning question of the 
House of Lords which will soon, like Aaron’s rod, 
swallow up all minor questions, that Mr. Morley’s 
help is most needful and most valuable. Lord Rose- 
bery, by the necessities of his position and by the 
hardship of the lot which has made him a Peer 
instead of a commoner, has to submit to serious 
limitations in bringing that question before the 
public. But the case of Mr. Morley is different; 
he is not only known as an ardent Radical, a 
philosophic thinker, and a statesman of wide and 
generous sympathies, but as a stedfast opponent 
of those privileges of the Peers which are daily 
becoming more hateful to the people. It was 
Mr. Morley, as he reminded us last Monday, who 
first gave utterance to what he describes as “the 
jingle ” about the ending or mending of the Peers. 
In 1883, when it seemed as though the tide of 
national resentment against the usurpation of the 
few was on the point of rising, there was no one 
who played a more prominent part in guiding and 
instructing the public mind than Mr. Morley. Now 
that this question is at last coming to the front 
in good earnest, and that the issue is about to be 
fought out to the bitter end, it is well that Mr. 
Morley should have seized an early opportunity of 
va his place upon the platform and of placing 
himself well in front of that movement. The 
National Liberal Federation and the National Re- 
form Union—bodies which work not in rivalry, 
but in conjunction with each other—are arranging 
for that course of systematic public agitation 
which in this country is the necessary prelude 
to all great reforms. But no organisations, however 
powerful, can act with efficiency unless they can look 
to some one man as their leader on the special subject 
which they have in hand. In 1866, when popular 
feeling on the question of the extension of the 
franchise had risen to fever heat, the nation was 
moved and directed not by any Minister, but by a great 
popular leader who had the power of inspiring the 
masses with something of his own noble enthusiasm. 
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The history of that year taught the people of this 
country a lesson in the art of popular agitation 
which ought never to be forgotten. Everybody re- 
members the series of memorable demonstrations 
which took place in so many of the great centres of 
industry in favour of the extension of the franchise. 
But those demonstrations, magnificent as they were 
in their numbers and their enthusiasm, would hardly 
have carried success with them, if they had not been 
accompanied by the efforts and the utterances of Mr. 
Bright. It was to the eloquence, and still more to 
the earnestness, of the great Tribune of the People 
that the movement of 1866 was indebted for the 
splendid victory that attended it. 

Mr. Morley lacks some of the qualities of Mr. 
Bright. He does not possess, any more than any- 
one now taking part in public life can profess to 
possess, the magical eloquence which made the great 
orator the master of the multitude. But more, 
perhaps, than any other man now living, he ap- 
proaches Mr. Bright in that vehement moral earnest- 
ness which is a still more valuable possession for a 
statesman than the glamour of oratory. He, too, 
can impress those whom he addresses with a feeling 
of perfect confidence in his sincerity; he, too, 
possesses the power of lifting the issues of the 
political arena into that higher plane in which they 
appeal most directly to the consciences and the souls 
of mankind. If the movement which is about to be 
inaugurated for the purpose of putting an end to the 
obnoxious privileges of the House of Lords is to suc- 
ceed, some one man must take his place at its head, 
and must with hisindividual voice giveexpression tothe 
aspirations that are rising from the hearts of millions. 
We know of no man, at the present moment, who 
can fill this part so worthily as Mr. Morley. It is 
for this reason that we rejoice in his speech at 
Newcastle, and in the vigorous and unmistakable 
language in which he alluded to the question of the 
veto of the Peers. We trust that, before many 
weeks have passed, we shall have a fuller utterance 
from him on the same subject. It lies with him, if 
he pleases, to give to the popular movement that 
inspiration, that sense of moral earnestness, which 
alone is required to make it as successful as was the 
movement in favour of Reform in 1866. He must 
act, as Mr. Bright acted in that memorable year, not 
as an independent free-lance, fighting for himself or 
seeking to form a party of his own, but as the loyal 
lieutenant of the Liberal leader and the Liberal party 
asa whole. If he does this, he will consolidate and 
establish the well-earned fame he already enjoys, and 
will add another to the many claims to popular 
gratitude which he already possesses. 








WELSH STALWARTS. 





l po Welsh members of a peculiarly independent 
cast of mind, who have been on a little political 
spree during the brief recess, are now back at 
Westminster, determined, it seems, to postpone 
“the evil day” no longer. By evil day is meant— 
and aptly were it named—the day on which they are 
to turn the Liberai Government out of office. “Some 
people,” said one of them, “ were always postponing 
the evil day, and some would postpone it, not only 
from this century to the next, but from this world 
to the next. Having come to the resolution (to 
postpone it no longer), their character and repu- 
tation as men were at stake, and they felt there 
was nothing for it but to carry that resolution out. 
It was better to die fighting than waiting.” This 
was at least heroic language. Charles II., who was 
a remarkably “soft” man in his cups, and ready 














to promise anything or do anything when in that 
state, from kissing the Duke of York to making 
peace with the Dutch, had an excellent rule, that 
there should not be the slightest allusion next day 
to the vows he swore overnight. Perhaps it would 
be kinder to the four Welsh stalwarts to give them 
the benefit of a similar regulation. Yet it might 
not be so kind to their cause. They have been 
taking their oaths before all of us for the 
public edification, and though we feel prett 
well assured that their desperate language wi 
not be translated, in the daylight of sobriety, 
into any desperate action, yet it is not an insig- 
nificant matter that four men in the Hraadiee< 4 
position of Members of Parliament should be ready 
to jeopardise, even in idle words, the cause which 
they were elected to forward, and should be able to 
utter their threats openly at meetings of their 
fellow-countrymen. It indicates a levity or inepti- 
tude of character on the part of the individuals which, 
unless either they grow out of or their constituents 
take steps to protect themselves against, is not of 
good augury for the immediate future of Welsh 
political interests. 

For our part, we are strongly in favour, not only 
on grounds of justice, but on grounds of tactics, of 
the Government, if at all possible, sending the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill to the House of Lords 
before appealing to the country. Nothing could be 
better calculated to rally the Nonconformist senti- 
ment of England itself; and, after Home Rule and 
the movement against the Lords, nothing should 
better brace the ranks of Liberalism along the 
right party lines than this measure which belongs 
to that historic political mission of the Liberal 
party which is by no means yet completed. So 
far from blaming Welsh members from using 
every legitimate form of pressure to keep the 
Government up to its resolutions in this respect, 
we applaud them. It is their duty to do so, 
both as Welshmen and as Liberals. But legitimate, 
which is but another word for effective, pressure is 
one thing; the sort of “plan of campaign,” vaguely 
sketched out by the four Independents, is something 
else.. If the Government does not give a certain 
position of priority, at the dictation of the Welsh 
members, to a Bill which, be it noted, nobody expects 
to see passed into law at all this Parliament, the 
Welsh party are to be called on to put an end to 
the Liberal majority. They are to vote with 
the Tories, or to walk out, on some such appro- 
priate question as the repeal of Coercion or the 
graduation of the Income Tax. We have striven 
in vain to discover some intelligent basis for 
such a policy as this. If it were discoverable, 
the phenomenon would not be so serious, as it 
would at least imply that the schemes of prominent 
Welsh politicians were free from the taint of mere 
stupidity and incapacity. One of the four remarked 
during their little rampage that it was their intention 
to act more “on the lines by which the Irish 
members had forced their questions to the front” ; 
and advanced Welsh members generally are fond 
of comparing their position with that of the 
Irish Nationalists. There would here be a 
glimmer of a philosophy if the analogy cited were 
exact, but it is no such thing. When the Irish 
Nationalists were opposing the Liberal party 
a Liberal Government was coercing them, and had 
not yet adopted in its programme the chief reform for 
which they were fighting. Is the Liberal Govern- 
ment enforcing a Coercion Act in Wales and locking 
up Welshmen by hundreds without trial? Moreover, 
in turning out a Liberal Government, the Irish mem- 
bers had at least the prospect of a possible bargain 
with the Tories; they had their Carnarvon Treaties to 
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look forward to. When they seated Lord Salisbury 
in power in 1885, he proceeded complaisantly to pay 
the price in the shape of Maamtrasna inquiries, drop- 

ing of coercion, Newport speeches, and meetings 

tween the Irish chief and the Tory Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to arrange the terms of a Tory Home Rule 
Bill. What bargain can the Welsh Disestablishers 
make with the Tories? The Welsh Disestablishers 
have simply no prospect apart from the Liberal party, 
of which they are one of the regular branches. 
Until, at any rate, their present questions are settled, 
Liberalism is all in all to them. Turn out a Liberal 
Government, and they simply turn out the hope of 
Disestablishment. Bring in a Tory Government, and 
they put Disestablishment on the shelf for years. 
The four stalwarts have doubtless a high opinion of 
their own powers as statesmen and politicians, but 
they hardly hope to get Lord Salisbury to put 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill in the forefront of the Tory 
programme. 

The thing is so absurd that it seems a waste of 
time to discuss it. Moreover, it is clear from 
recent manifestations that the constituents of 
these gentlemen are beginning to mark their 
sense of the methods by which they seek to 
gain prominence at the expense of their steadier 
colleagues, who happily form the mass of the 
Welsh representation. If Welsh Disestablishers 
want a lesson from Irish policy, let them study the 
action of the Irish party since the spring of 1886, 
when the Liberal party pledged itself definitively to 
Home Rule. From the present Parliament Ireland 
has as yet got no scrap of actual legislation. Wales 
has at least had her share of the Parish Councils 
Bill. Yet the majority of the Irish members remain 
staunchly true to the Government which is com- 
mitted to their cause, and vote loyally on the Liberal 
side, whether the questions at issue be Welsh or Irish. 








THE FALL OF M. CASIMIR-PERIER. 


HE one truly permanent feature of French 

politics is the recurrence of the unforeseen. At 
three o’clock last Tuesday afternoon the Casimir- 
Périer Ministry was, as far as human intelligence 
could discern, in the plenitude of its power—secure 
and honoured, having received an emphatic vote of 
confidence from the Chamber a few days before, and 
apparently enjoying a fresh lease of life. By 
six o'clock the same evening it was no more: 
M. Casimir-Périer had handed up his portfolio 
to M. Carnot, and France was without a Govern- 
ment. The vote which upset him was absolutely 
unexpected. It has in one way served M. Casimir- 
Périer’s purposes as a Presidential candidate so 
aptly, and he has refused so persistently to re- 
consider the step which it compelled him to take, 
that it is natural to think of the probability 
that he was riding for a fall. But there is no 
evidence that he knew he was riding at a fence at 
all, or even that those who set the jump for him 
realised that it was one at which he would be likely 
to stumble. The question on which the vote was 
taken was one of no genuine significance, and it is 
extremely probable that, had the Chamber had more 
time to consider it, the action of all parties concerned 
would have been quite different, and no crisis would 
have taken place. Even the Radicals who over- 
threw the Government find it expedient to dismiss the 
pretext with the gloss that it was a mere irrelevancy 
which served the Chamber as a lever for getting 
rid of an administration which had already 
lost its confidence on general principles. It 
was a question whether the employees of the 
State railways should be allowed to send delegates 














to a projected Congress of railway servants’ trade 
unions. The question was suddenly sprung, and 
M. Jonnart, the Minister of Public Works, replied 
hastily, and in a manner which was taken to 
betray an animus against the trade unions, in 
the negative. He based his attitude on the fact 
that some time ago, when in other branches 
of the public service a treasonable pamphlet 
was being circulated, the right of Government 
employees to carry on agitation was strictly limited. 
This line of argument led to an interpellation, and 
before anybody rightly knew where he was, the 
Chamber found. itself asked to take sides on a ques- 
tion whether Government railway servants should be 
as free to join trade unions as the railway servants 
of private companies ; and a mixed body of men, in- 
cluding contingents from the Extreme Right and the 
Extreme Left, found themselves giving a vote which 
placed the Government in a minority of 40. On 
this M. Casimir-Périer resigned, and the Socialists 
raised a cheer of “Vive la Commune! Vive la 
révolution sociale!”’ As yet, those who have put 
him out have been unable to make up their minds 
in what way they are going to replace him. 

Of course, with the approach of a Presidential 
election, every crisis of this kind in France is bound 
now to have a special relative significance. M. 
Casimir-Perier seas | has certainly been well 
served by the accident which has enabled him thus 
naturally and in good time to slip out of office. He 
is now free to let his candidature for the Presidency 
be pushed, and he has the immense advantage that, 
during his seven months’ régime—whatever may have 
been its actual or prospective success as a working 
policy: that is another question—he has made 
exactly the right sort of impression upon the 
country. He has governed in a time of —— 
and he has shown courage, firmness, and skill. 
He has had to face the culmination of the Anarchist 
war, and the classes who love law and order in 
France have discovered in him an efficient bulwark. 
The positive policy which he has undertaken, with 
the co-operation especially of M. Spuller and M. 
Raynal, has been ingenious and bold, and one that 
offers attractions to very large and varied classes of 
the population. In foreign policy he has been 
strong and dignified as well as tactful. He now 
gets out of the Premiership to watch the struggles 
of his successors, before he has lost a jot of his 
dignity, or earned a word of embarrassing criticism. 
As a Presidential candidate, therefore, M. Casimir- 
Périer may truly be said to be in luck. 

But his retirement has another aspect of special 
significance, in which, from the point of view of the 
Republic, it may prove a less auspicious event. It 
interrupts for the time being—for how long a time 
it is as yet impossible to guess—the great experi- 
ment which it was his privilege to inaugurate, the 
experiment of discarding the old vicious method of 
Republican concentration, and endeavouring to carry 
on the work of a French administration according 
to the true principles of parliamentary government. 
He, the first French Minister who has consistently 
attempted to do the like, went for a homogeneous 
Ministry with a homogeneous programme, relying 
for its support and sanction on a homogeneous 
majority; and the really great question which 
his downfall raises is whether the Chamber means to 
have no more of that system, or to insist on his 
successor endeavouring to do his work upon similar 
lines. Has the Chamber really grown tired of the 
severe and self-denying road of regular party 
Government, and do its various disgruntled sections 
already begin to hanker after the fleshpots of con- 
centration? Has the country shown a distaste for 
M. Spuller’s “ new spirit” towards the Church, and 
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M. Raynal’s leniency with old Reactionaries, and did 
the mixed majority of Radicals, Socialists, Repub- 
licans, and Conservatives who turned out M. Casimir- 
Périer on Tuesday really represent a feeling in 
the constituencies which has already been making 
itself instinctively felt amongst the Deputies? This 
is what the Radicals pretend. They say that Paris, 
where the Government goes gently, is no indication 
of what is happening ; but that in the provinces the 
prefectures are now—acting on M. Raynal’s 
mot d’ordre—all smiles to Reactionaries and 
Clericals disguised as Ralliés, and are giving 
the cold shoulder to genuine Republicans, who 
are naturally beginning to grow intensely disgusted. 
This sounds a plausible theory, but it is hardly 
borne out on an examination of details as an explana- 
tion of events in the Chamber. The division on 
which M. Casimir-Périer was defeated had every 
appearance, as we have said, of being a snap 
division; and his policy of firmly upholding Re- 
publican traditions while giving the nation religious 

ace, had every appearance of growing in favour 

th with the country and with the Chamber in its 
deliberate mood. The vote ]ist week on the Nuncio 
question was a truer test of the Chamber’s judgment. 
The Government was then deliberately challenged, 
and its Clerical policy was expressly called in question, 
yet the answer of the Chamber was to endorse its 
course by one of the largest majorities it had yet 
received. In the heterogeneous crowd who deposed 
the Government on Tuesday there were 116 Radicals, 
55 Socialists, 58 Republicans, and 23 Extreme Con- 
servatives and Ralliés. The majority in the second, 
the test division, was only twenty-six. This does 
not look like a demonstration of calculated and 
effective Republican ‘discontent, especially when it 
is recalled that there were some thirty members out 
of town, most of whom were Republicans. Nor does 
it at all seem probable that this congeries of groups, 
with M. Millerand—an apt pupil of M. Clémenceaun— 
in command of one wing, and M. de Ramel, from 
the Extreme Right, in command of the other, would be 
able to support a Government for twenty-four hours. 
The best that can be hoped for France, short of M. 
Casimir-Périer himself resuming office, is that a 
Government on his lines should be formed from the 
“Ministerial Republicans ’’ who supported him, and 
who, after all, remain the most numerous as well as the 
most homogeneous party in the Chamber. It is of 
great importance that the interregnum, however it be 
ended, should be as brief as possible; for difficult 
international questions are threatening again to 
arise in French colonial affairs. 








ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 





HE gathering on Thursday in honour of Admiral 
Erben, Captain Mahan, and the officers of the 
Chicago was very much more than a perfunctory 
compliment. From one point of view it was a 
modest return for the lavish hospitality offered at 
New York to the British squadron which visited the 
Columbian Exhibition last year. From another it 
was a compliment to the man who, among all the 
writers and authorities on the subject, may be said 
to have created a science of naval history. English- 
men could not have permitted Captain Mahan to 
have visited these shores and to have passed away 
without some public mark of their esteem and 
respect. For it is upon English history that his two 
great works are chiefly founded, and it is to England, 
above all other nations, that his conception of sea 
power chiefly appeals. We do not, of course, suppose 











that Captain Mahan wrote his books primarily 
for the benefit of Englishmen. His object, we 
know, was primarily to awaken his own country- 
men to the importance of their naval affairs. 
But the fact remains that no student of history 
can pretend to have grasped the position of 
England in European history, and no English 
journalist can hope to write competently upon 
modern naval matters, if he has not had access to 
these books. For in their own sphere they are not 
less illuminating than the greater biological and 
physical works of the century, and they have pre- 
cisely the same merit. That is to say, they bring 
the ascertained facts into a new relation, and show 
us their meaning in the light of certain great and 
guiding principles. But such books have another 
advantage beyond the scientific. They draw back- 
wards to the common history of both peoples. It is 
no small gain that the most striking passages in the 
story of England should have been told, in an almost 
epic form, by an American writer. Fora community 
of traditions counts for much in both continents, and 
it is good to have this reminder that English history 
is also American history. Many an American, we 
feel persuaded, must desire as he reads Captain 
Mahan’s books, to obliterate for the time being a 
certain date in his history, that he also may claim 
Nelson for his own. The historian is, in fact, the 
great unifier, and without being too fanciful we 
may take Captain Mahan’s work and his presence 
among us as a reminder of the things which the old 
country and the new have always in common. 

The fact that our guests have been admirals and 
captains does not make these amenities any the less a 
sign of friendship and peace. There was atime, not 
s0 many years ago, when it would have been difficult 
for English public men to offer so cordial a welcome, 
and for American officers to respond to it. Most 
Englishmen at this time of day would frankly confess 
that the fault was mainly theirs. And looking back 
to the ’sixties, it is difficult to account for the extra- 
ordinary wrong-headedness with which eminent and 
liberal-minded Englishmen regarded that most 
critical period of American history. To the Northern 
American it seemed, naturally enough, but the 
sheerest perversity and jealousy. How, on any other 
assumption, should he account for the fact that the 
nation which had pioneered the movement for the 
abolition of slavery should turn against him when 
he was fighting in the same cause? There were 
more subtle reasons which might be urged in pallia- 
tion, and to analyse that particularly wrong-headed 
phase of British opinion will be a very curious task 
for some future historian. At the time it very 
seriously jeopardised the relations of the two peoples ; 
and if we had gone to war over the Alabama question, 
we shoald have fought, not that mere quarrel of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, but an intense feud 
which arose out of our attitude towards the great 
questions of North and South. Anyone who cares 
to look up American speeches at that time, and more 
especially Senator Sumner’s, will have no doubt 
upon that matter. Curiously enough, the Alabama 
business proved the salvation of the situation. By 
the narrowing-down of the quarrel to a definite 
issue, and by the settlement of that on fair and 
amicable terms, the two nations were saved from 
drifting apart. There are, we believe, a few old 
Tories still living who couple the Alabama arbitra- 
tion with the cession of the Transvaal as Mr. 
Gladstone’s two chief titles to execration. The 
Transvaal policy is ceasing to need vindication, and 


-as for the Alabama arbitration, that was not merely 


a proof of the possibility of peaceful settlements 
between nations, but a compact which checked the 
dangerous estrangement of the two Anglo-Saxon 
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peoples. No money was ever better invested than the 
millions which we paid on the Alabama claims; and 
when the time comes for passing judgment on Mr. 
Gladstone’s career, we firmly believe that no passage 
in his life will more entirely redound to his credit. 
The results of the Alabama treaty are happily 
not yet exhausted. On the contrary, the belief 
grows with every year that any quarrel that could 
arise between the Anglo-Saxon peoples will be 
settled by the same methods. And the enormous 
importance to the world at large of such a proof 
that peaceful settlements are possible, even in times 
of stress and excitement, can hardly be exaggerated. 
Whoever has hopes of international disarmament 
must build mainly upon the practice of the English 
and American peoples. The Behring Sea difficulty 
has been settled according to the Alabama precedent, 
and no one believes that even Canada could provide 
a cause of war. It is impossible that these examples 
can fail to have effect in Europe, and the more 
so as the older nations feel the increasing burden of 
their armaments. We have still our differences 
with America — differences of sentiment and of 
mental attitude—but the last twenty years have 
witnessed a constant growth of mutual understand- 
ing. The old phrase about “ Americanising our 
institutions’ has lost its terrors; and though we 
criticise freely, as is our habit, we do it without 
malice. Americans themselves will confess that 
there is no juster estimate of their country than Mr. 
Bryce’s. Then the cheapening of ocean transit and 
the greater facilities for travelling have enormously 
increased the intercourse between the two countries ; 
and though more Americans go to England than 
Englishmen to America, the numbers are less dispro- 
portionate than formerly. Above all, the interchange 
of literature is an immense aid to a good under- 
standing. The American magazine is in every 
British household; in the North of England there is 
no poet read as Longfellow; and are we not all 
readers of the American novelist and the American 
humorist? America, as we know, and as the 
English author has sometimes complained, returns 
the compliment only too readily. Even the author, 
if he is a moderately unselfish man, may find con- 
solation in the thought that he has contributed to 
the comity of nations. With one further step—the 
settlement of the Irish question—we shall have 
removed a constant source of anti-English prejudice 
among a large section of American citizens. But 
meanwhile we may fairly find satisfaction in the 
renewed and growing cordiality between the two 
peoples, of which the remarkable gathering on 
Thursday night is one token among many. 








A DESPERATE MOVE. 





WwW in April of last year the young King of 

Servia suddenly declared himself of age, and 
displaced the Regents with their mockery of a 
Government, most foreign observers, ourselves in- 
cluded, were inclined to commend his action. It 
seemed to promise the formation of a new and stable 
basis for the dynasty which, with all its glaring 
misconduct, was the best security under existing 
conditions for Servian stability and independence. 
Events, unfortunately, have falsified our hopes. 
Behind King Alexander, speedily appeared King 
Milan. For a time, indeed, party hostilities were 
checked, and the vengeance was averted which the 
so-called Radical party had meditated against their 
former oppressors. There seemed to be a general 
reconciliation: the young King himself, under Radical 








influence, even paid honour to the memory of the 
founder of the rival dynasty, the Liberator of 
Servia. Gradually, however, the old feuds revived. 
The supposed Austrophil tendencies of the Ministry 
irritated the Radicals, whose first article of faith 
is devotion to Russia. The King broke with the 
Radicals, and the supporters of the Karageorgevich 
pretender were not slow to seize their opportunity. 
From the beginning of this year, at least—as a 
distingished Servian, who has been a Minister 
before and since, pointed out in our columns of 
January 27 last—it has been evident that the 
Opposition was essentially anti-dynastic. The Press 
in the rural districts has been urging, under the 
thinnest of disguises, the expulsion of the Obrenovich 
dynasty and the substitution of a Karageorgevich 
under the direct protection of the Czar. The 
coalition Ministry, which bid fair to extricate the 
country from its financial difficulties, was broken up 
before it had fairly got to work, by partisan dis- 
sensions and backstairs intrigue. The illegal 
presence of the ex-King, and his reconciliation 
with the ex-Queen, revived old feuds and estranged 
from one another the public men most favourable to 
the existing régime. Finally, the King, again in 
defiance of the law, issued a ukase restoring his 
parents to all their civil rights. Last week the 
highest judicial authority in the kingdom declared 
this ukase illegal. Last Monday, accordingly, the 
King issued a proclamation abolishing the judicial 
system, suspending the Constitution, and making 
a clean sweep of the national institutions except the 
Church, the throne, and the army. He presumably 
acted in accordance with the theory which has served 
to justify so many similar acts in Germany in the 
present century—that the Constitution is a gift of 
the Crown, and that what the Crown gave it can 
take away. He reverted accordingly to the Consti- 
tution of 1868, which greatly limits the freedom of 
the Press, restricts the electorate for two-thirds of 
the Skupshtina, and leaves the appointment of the 
other third with the Crown. His action was pre- 
cipitated by the discovery, or invention, of an 
anti-dynastic plot. But it has been clear for some 
time that the so-called Radicals were very likely to 
rise, with or without support from their friends in 
Russia. They have been forestalled by the action of 
King Alexander—or, rather, of the ex-King Milan. 
At the time of the last coup d’état in Servia, our 
Servian correspondent prophesied that the King 
would end by alienating the Radicals, and would 
then stand alone. He has alienated them, but he 
is backed by the cleverest of intriguers—a group of 
faithful servants, and a devoted army. Civil war 
has been in sight for some time, but the crisis was 
not expected to be so near or the measures of re- 
pression so prompt. 

For the present, according to the semi-official 
but wholly untrustworthy telegrams from Belgrade, 
there is no further cause for alarm. And we are 
told by authorities nearer home that, after all, Servia 
is an Oriental country prematurely democratised 
and unfit for free institutions, which only serve 
anarchic ends or those of Panslavist intriguers. We 
do not share this latter view. If the Constitution of 
1888 went too far, at least the peasantry showed 
themselves ready to fight and die for their local 
liberties during the outrageous usurpations which 
marked the close of the Regency. Moreover, the 
Radicals are an overwhelming majority of the 

pulation, and elected about eleven-twelfths 
of the last Skupshtina. The Church in Eastern 
Europe may not count for much, but the Radicals 
have its influence on their side, whatever that 
may be worth. We do not know what chance 
they have against the army, which indeed they 
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long to abolish; but the rank and file of the army 
are peasantry too. No divinity hedges a king 
whose great-grandfather in the male line was a 
peasant ; and his successors, under the Constitution 
now in force, may apparently even be illegitimate. 
The Karageorgevich dynasty is politically undesirable, 
but historically it has, if anything, a better claim 
than the Obrenovich. It is true there are at least 
two Karageorgevich pretenders, and neither can 
count on the eventual support of Russia, as Prince 
Peter, at any rate, could have counted on it a year or 
two ago. But national rivalries and ambitions and 
Panslavist intrigues are not suddenly extinguished 
because the Czar manifests his sincere desire for 
peace, or because a commercial treaty is signed 
between Russia and Austria. Those Powers, it 
is believed, have arranged that no disturbance in 
Servia shall be utilised by either of them in its own 
interest, and that, if necessary, one or both of them 
shall intervene. But a partition of Servia, or its ad- 
ministration by a Great Power after the manner of 
Bosnia, would inevitably raise so many domestic 
difficulties—especially in Austria—in the near future 
that, independently of the interest of Servia herself, 
we cannot look on the prospect with indifference. We 
have semi-official assurances from Vienna that a revo- 
lution in Servia matters no more to her neighbours 
than if it were in a South American Republic. 
Yet it is, after all, in the Balkans that most of the 
explosives are stored whose chance ignition may start 
the conflagration which all Europe expected till a 
few months ago. 








FINANCE, 





HERE has been an attempt this week to put up 
prices on the Stock Exchange, and affect a 
cheerfulness which really is not felt. It is to be 
recollected that a large proportion of the members 
of the Stock Exchange do very little investment 
business, that they live mainly by speculation. 
When prices are very low, therefore, and the public 
is holding aloof from the market, they are seriously 
pinched, and consequently they are ready to snatch 
at any straw that may seem to offer them a support. 
But it is to be hoped that the public will not be 
misled by the action of the Stock Exchange. The 
first thing to bear in mind always is that India is 
passing through a grave currency crisis. Fortu- 
nately, we have a Cabinet in whose competence we 
can fully trust. But the fact remains, nevertheless, 
that, however able, Ministers are called upon to solve 
a most difficult and puzzling problem. India has to 
pay in gold in London every year an enormous 
amount of money, and every day that passes is 
making it more and more difficult for her to do so. 
While this state of things continues, it would be 
obviously mad to engage in speculation. Then, 
again, the condition of the United States is very 
disquieting. The Government has issued vast 
masses of paper-money which it may be called 
upon to cash in gold at any moment; and the gold 
reserve which it has pledged itself to keep is 
alarmingly decreasing every day. The United 
States, of course, is one of the greatest countries 
in the world, with almost inexhaustible resources, 
and no doubt it will come out of its embarrass- 
ments successfully. But the embarrassments exist, 
and they may lead to some trouble before they 
are removed. Furthermore, it looks as if an- 
other serious crisis was impending in Argentina. 
The paper-money of the Republic is depreciated 
about 76 percent. The revenue of the Government is 
collected largely in that depreciated paper; and yet 
it has to pay in Europe between 4 and 5 millions 
sterling in gold annually. Unfortunately, the Ad- 
ministration does not show the ability that would 
entitle us to hope for a favourable termination of the 











crisis, and that being so, prudent men will not incur 
risks that can be avoided. But while there is every- 
thing to warn the public against speculation, we 
would repeat what we have so often said—that the 
time is favourable for judicious investment. The in- 
vestor ought, of course, to take trouble to inquire 
into those securities that he proposes to buy. If he 
does that, he can purchase now on terms very favour- 
able to himself. For the time being investment is 
almost entirely confined to British securities of all 
kinds, to Indian gold securities, and to Colonial 
securities, and the consequence is that the prices of 
all these are steadily rising. 

At the beginning of the week the India Council 
announced that it would invite subscriptions on 
Tuesday next for 6 millions sterling, about two- 
thirds to be employed in paying off the floating debt 
in this market. The loan went almost immediately 
to a premium of 2 per cent., and there is no doubt 
that it will be eagerly subscribed. It has also made 
a very good impression for the moment, and it has 
enabled the Council to sell its drafts much better 
than had been anticipated. The value of the rupee 
was falling rapidly up to the moment when the loan 
was announced. Since then it rapidly recovered, 
and on Wednesday the Council was able to sell about 
90 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers 
at prices ranging from a little over 1s. 0}d. per rupee 
to a little over Is. Ofd. per rupee. On the other 
hand, the price of silver rose early in the week, and 
has since declined. India is not buying, and for the 
last few days the demand for China is smaller than 
it was. The price is now fluctuating about 28}d. per 
ounce. In the open market in London money is 
becoming cheaper and cheaper every day, and unless 
there is a scare about India or the United States 
everything points to a long continuance of very low 
rates. Gold is coming in from abroad in excep- 
tionally large amounts ; indeed, since 1879 the Bank 
of England has never held so large an amount of the 
metal as it does at present, and the probability 
appears to be that before long it will have accumu- 
lated even more than it held in 1879. Were it not 
for the uneasiness respecting the United States, 
India, and Argentina, this promise of long-continued 
cheap money would stimulate business in every 
direction. Upon the Continent, too, trade is better 
than it was, but there is a good deal of uneasiness, 
which has been intensified by the fall of the French 
Cabinet and the coup d'état in Servia. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 

AY 19. The standard of revolt in Wales is 
raised higher than ever this morning, though 
apparently only the four gentlemen who took part 
in the proceedings at Bangor have as yet seceded 
from the Parliamentary party. It is difficult to take 
this action of the Welsh “ independents” seriously. 
The whole proceeding is so obviously suicidal that 
one cannot believe the M.P.’s who are taking part in 
it are in earnest. Meeting a dignitary of the Church 
of England this afternoon, he remarked to me, “ Well, 
you are not going to disestablish us in Wales yet 
awhile. The best friends of our Church there are 
your four Welsh members.” This is plain enough to 
every man of common-sense, and yet Mr. Lloyd 
George and his friends are able to make a certain 
number of their fellow-countrymen believe that the 
best way of securing Disestablishment is to throw 
out a Liberal Government and put in a Tory Govern- 
ment in its place. Of course they do not say that 
they will go so far as this. They only want to bully 
Lord Rosebery and his colleagues and compel them 
to attempt something which everybody believes to 
be impossible. But the bully sometimes finds that 
his blows recoil upon himself, and I am bound to say 
that, judging by the talk of the English members I 
meet, this is not unlikely to be the case with regard 
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to Mr. Lloyd George and his friends. There is 
much anger against them among Scotch and English 
Liberals as well as among the Irish members, and 
they may find to their cost before long that they 
have killed the best chance the Disestablishment 
cause has ever had. I hear that at the Carlton Club 
extraordinary calculations are being circulated as to 
the result of the Registration Bill if it should become 
law in its present form. Apparently the Tories really 
believe that the Bill is meant to gerrymander them 
out of existence. They are declaring that if it were 
to be carried they would not come back to the 
House of Commons more than a hundred strong—a 
preposterous statement which some of them never- 
theless believe. 

May 20. The National Reform Union has been 
resuscitated for the purpose of giving the advanced 
Radicals an organisation of their own. For some 
years past Radicals of the Labouchere type have 
been curiously jealous of the National Liberal Feder- 
ation—apparently under the belief that it had fallen 
wholly under the influence of the Whips. This is a 
ridiculous mistake. However, the Union and the 
Federation will before long have an opportunity of 
placing their respective programmes, so far as the 
House of Lords is concerned, before the country. I 
shall be greatly mistaken then if it is not found that 
the Federation, whether officially inspired or not, 
is at least quite as advanced as the Union. The 
abolition of the veto is every day becoming more 
popular as the immediate object to be striven for, 
and the Leeds Conference will be formally asked to 
give its assent to this as the chief plank in the party 
platform at the General Election. If anything can 
bring all sections of the Liberal party into line it is 
such a step as this, and one must heartily rejoice at 
the fact that such a stepshould be contemplated by the 
official organisation of the party. Nothing is known 
as yet at the clubs with regard to the vacancy in 
the Board of Trade; but the Prime Minister had 
an interview with the Queen yesterday, and an 
announcement will probably be made to-morrow. 

May 21. Members flocking back to town, and 
Pall Mall alive once more with familiar faces. I hear 
strange rumours regarding the affairs of the New 
Zealand Loan Company, and the action of the official 
liquidator. Probably light will be thrown upon these 
rumours, not only by Mr. Mundella’s statement, which 
is now deferred to Thursday, but by proceedings at 
law. If all one hears is to be trusted, some very 
startling facts will be brought to light. Meanwhile 
popular sympathy with Mr. Mundella and _ his 
colleagues of the Opposition front bench, is as pro- 
nounced as ever. To-day politics have been almost 
forgotten by many of us, in presence of the tragical 
termination of the life of Edmund Yates. If ever a 
man’s death was dramatic in its character, his was. 
This born fdéneur and man of the world, this lover of 
the footlights and of London society, without whose 
presence no first night was thought complete, has died 
almost within the precincts of the theatre and in the 
midst of the people with whom he had been most 
closely associated throughout his life. The infirmi- 
ties of age creeping upon him had subdued his 
militant spirit, and of late we have had but few 
flashes of that temper which was once a terror to his 
foes. But one cannot forget what Edmund Yates 
used to be as a journalist of the old type, wielding 
his pen as though it were a sword, and never receiv- 
ing a blow without returning it with interest. It is to 
his credit that, being a man who had taken part in 
so many fierce fights, and who had struck at so 
many different persons, he should nevertheless have 
retained so many warm friends. He was unquestion- 
ably the father of the personal journalism of the 
present day. It is thirty years since one used to 
read his Monday’s column of gossip in the Morning 
Star, and it is nearly forty since I first made his 
acquaintance as the “ Lounger at the Clubs” of the 
IWustrated Times. How admirably he wrote in 
those days; with a touch that none of his imitators 
of the present hour ean pretend to possess! His 











influence on journalism: was not altogether whole- 
some, and yet not altogether bad—Peace to his 
memory! An hour before his fatal seizure he was 
talking cheerily to old friends at the theatre, and 
rejoicing in the fact that so many of those who kad 
witnessed the performance of Money in the old days 
were still living to witness its revival. 

May 22. Mr. Morley’s speech at Newcastle last 
night is the feature of this morning’s papers. It is 
a speech of the kind that one loves, but that we 
have not heard for too long a period from John 
Morley. Especially noteworthy was his reference 
to the House of Lords, and the coming campaign 
against it. It is clear that the Liberal party will 
concentrate its energies upon this point in the battle 
which is approaching. To do so will not be to 
neglect any other movement of reform, for a victory 
over the Peers means a victory for every good cause, 
There is much talk about the situation among the 
M.P.’s who have returned to town. The inexcusable 
conduct of the Welsh “independents "—inexcusable 
from the point of view of their own interests—is 
disheartening, and might at a critical moment result 
in disaster. Still,I am not one of those who believe 
that those gentlemen will willingly upset the coach, 
and turn out the only Ministry that has yet brought 
forward a Bill for the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church. The Government ought to be able to hold 
its own till the end of the year, and till the new 
register comes into force.—Lord Rosebery’s appear- 
ance at Birmingham to-morrow is awaited with keen 
interest. There has been so general a disposition on 
the part of Liberals to leave Birmingham alone, since 
Mr. Chamberlain went over to the enemy’s camp, that 
it is refreshing to find that the Prime Minister, at all 
events, does not shirk a duel with “the Right Hon. 
Joseph.” Mr. Fowler, too, will be there, to take part 
once more in a Birmingham meeting, so that it looks 
as though the old spirit of Liberalism, so long 
blighted by the provincial jingoism of the Birming- 
ham rate-payers, were again springing to life in the 
capital of the Midlands.—There is an admirable 
article in this morning's Daily News on the Irish 
Government. It is evidently written by a gentleman 
who has been recently in Dublin, and it pays a warm 
tribute to the remarkable qualities which have been 
shown by Lord Houghton during his tenure of the 
Lord-Lieutenancy. The“ loyal and patriotic” classes 
in Ireland have done everything they could to 
embarrass and insult the Liberal Viceroy; but by 
his courage and firmness he has succeeded in spite of 
their unmannerly attacks upon his authority, and 
even the notorious “Peter the Packer” seems now 
to have been reduced to submission. I see it 
rumoured that Lord Houghton is to receive the 
honour of an earldom on Saturday. If this be so, 
no distinction conferred that day will have been 
better earned. 

May 23. Mr. Bryce’s appointment to the Pre- 
sidency of the Board of Trade, though it can hardly 
be regarded as promotion, seeing that he is ex- 
changing an office of ease as well as dignity for one of 
no higher dignity and of greatly increased labour and 
responsibility, is a striking testimony to the position 
the Chancellor of the Duchy has made for himself 
within the ranks of the Ministry. It may seem a 
strange post to entrust to the keeping of a man of 
Mr. Bryce’s special and brilliant qualifications. But 
a great man of letters, who secured fame for himself 
outside the arenaof politics,and whose learning would 
serve to furnish a dozen average Cabinet Ministers, 
may nevertheless prove himself to be a capable man 
of affairs and a thoroughly competent chief even of 
such a department as the Board of Trade. In any 
case, Mr. Bryce’s selection as successor to Mr. 
Mundella is a confirmation of his original appoint- 
ment as a member of the Cabinet, and his many 
friends will rejoice over it accordingly. 

May 24. Lord Rosebery’s speech at Birmingham 
last night was not only brilliant, but very amusing 
and very telling. His spirited attack upon Mr. 
Chamberiain, in his own town, was as effective an 
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effort of the kind as has been witnessed for many a 
day. The whole speech, too, was conceived in a 
hearty and vigorous tone that will put more heart 
into his followers. It was free from that rather 
apologetic spirit which has pervaded some of his 
previous utterances. The longer he sits in the saddle 
the more firm is his seat. Despite the anxiety 
about to-night’s division, the Liberal prospects 
are to-day distinctly cheering.—It is amusing to 
find one’s Tory friends clinging to the hope that 
Ladas may be beaten in the Derby. If that is Lord 
Salisbury’s principal reason for hope at present, his 
situation cannot be a very cheerful one.—Mr. Glad- 
stone was operated upon for cataract early this 
morning, and I am glad to say that so far complete 
success has attended the operation. A couple of 
days must elapse before the surgeon can make his 
first examination of the eyes, and during those two 
days the illustrious patient will not only have to 
remain in perfect darkness, but must use his voice 
as little as possible. This is, of course, irksome to 
such a man as Mr. Gladstone; but it is pleasant to 
hear that he was in excellent spirits previous to the 
operation, and that he, as well as his doctor, is 
sanguine as to its results. 

May 25. Last night’s proceedings in the House 
of Commons bore out the expectations of those who 
believed that the mammoth figure of Lord Salisbury 
had not been seen in the Lobby for nothing. The 
Tory leader has insisted upon war to the knife against 
a Budget which touches the interests of the landlords 
and the drink lords, and open obstruction is now 
to be employed by the Opposition in obedience to 
the behests of its imperious leader. But the game 
was played badly last night. Sir John Lubbock 
met with un ugly fall; Mr. Balfour lost his temper ; 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. James Lowther differed 
considerably, and above all there was no secession 
from the Ministerial forces. The Government scored 
distinctly in the struggle ; but at the same time it is 
evident that the fight on the Budget will be a long 
one. Did I not say some weeks ago that a member 
of the Cabinet predicted that it would take two 
months to get it through the House of Commons? 
Mr. Mundella’s personal statement yesterday was 
brief, simple, and very pathetic. He certainly 
carried with him, when he sat down, the warm 
personal sympathy of every honest man in the 
House.—The birthday honours which will appear 
in the Gazette to-morrow have obtained premature 
publicity in many cases, so that the interest of the 
Gazette itself has been largely reduced. It is diffi- 
cult no doubt to keep secrets of this kind; but this 
year there seems to have been no attempt to keep 
them in many quarters. 








THE TRIAL OF AMERICA.—II. 





AN INDEPENDENT VIEW. 


MERICA, it is often said, would simplify her 
social problem, or perhaps have none at all, if 

she locked both her doors, shutting out the European 
emigrant from the East as she is shutting out the 
Chinese from the West. But with her present sixty- 
five millions of people, and her more than three 
million square miles of territory, we already hear the 
cry of “over-population.” Is it that the country 
cannot feed, clothe, and shelter its inhabitants, then, 
at the cost of a fairly moderate and human toil? By 
no means. The great inheritance would support five 
times their number, and still have resources to spare ; 
but our exquisitely wise and reasonable system of 
rent, interest, and wages, which has emigrated in 
company with other old-world principles to the 
United States, has enabled a few thousand in- 
dividuals to seize the basis and the machinery of 
production, and to decide that the larger half of all 
that is produced shall be paid to them before the 
millions are allowed to scramble for their share. The 
result was foreseen sixty years ago, and American 











reformers protested, though in vain, against the 
growing monopoly. They could not persuade their 
Legislatures, then as now degraded and venal, to 
forbid, or to refrain from, the sale of land for a 
nominal price to speculative buyers, who thus 
entered into full sovereign rights, and, on the whole, 
have kept them ever since. The British monarch 
had been deposed, but the British monopolist took 
his seatonthethrone. Downrightfraud, “lobbying,” 
railroad jobbery, and the dead hand of mortgage, 
must be called in to explain how it is that, in free 
America, there remains “ not a square foot of land 
worth having which has not been appropriated,” as 
Fliirschein rightly observes, “ and that by men who 
never had, and never will have, the slightest in- 
tention of cultivating it”; why “not one-tenth 
of the improved land is worked by its actual 
owners ;” why more than half the farms are in the 
possession of rack-renting landlords; why some 40 
per cent, of the farmers themselves owe interest to 
the full amount of the rental value; why the Western 
States are burdened with mortgages reckoned at 
3,422,000,000 dollars ; why peasant proprietorship is 
rapidly becoming proprietorship of the peasants by 
a magnified “ gombeen man”; and why an absentee 
landlord like the Duke of Sutherland owns 425,000 
acres in the States, and the Marquis of Tweeddale 
one million and three-quarters. But, of course, the 
patent, staring instance of monopoly in a commercial 
system is that which assigns all the means of trans- 
port and the government of the markets to a handful 
of competing millionaires. The ‘railroad-interest’ 
governs the United States with a power which has 
hitherto seemed irresistible. It cannot, ina new and 
expanding country, make an end of high wages all at 
once; but it can check their legitimate increase, take 
to itself a larger and larger share of the product, and 
prepare the soil for pauperism, signs and tokens of 
the coming of which are multiplying on every side. 
Given the system of unrestricted private ownership 
of land and the public resources—in other words, 
put the whole industrial and agricultural machinery 
at the mercy of speculators who drive it for their 


own ends—and the outcome is certain to be such 


that the luxury of your millionaire implies the 
starvation of your millions. Thirty years back the 
problem of America was slavery; to-day, as all com- 
petent observers grant, it is poverty; a short 
generation hence it may be misery—the social 
degradation of a hundred millions who have a right 
to vote in city, State, and Federal elections, but no 
right whatever in the ownership of their continent— 
a terrible conclusion to the most splendid enterprise 
attempted since the days of Imperial Rome! 

If this doleful prophecy were to be fulfilled, the 
historian, writing after the event, would say that 
Democracy had strangled itself with a rope of its 
own weaving. For what can be more absurd than 
that a nation of workers—in which class we reckon 
the true or genuine capitalist, the organiser, headman 
or captain of industry, and everyone who contributes 
any effective toil towards the achievement of the 
product—should, we say, guarantee by law an un- 
limited despotism over themselves, their time, and 
their labour, to men who have simply seized upon 
the power of social tribute and called it their own? 
Political freedom is only the beginning of a People’s 
Charter and Declaration of Independence. But if 
all those who work do so mainly in the interest of 
those who never did work, and never mean to work, 
it is not very obvious where the freedom comes in. 
The only just economic ideal is that in which every 
man receives the full product of his own exertions, 
while all share equally in the common increment 
which their efforts have made possible. Nor will it 
serve, in ethics at all events, to waive aside this view 
as Utopian. The Ten Commandments are Utopian, 
in the sense that they have never been perfectly 
kept, and, as is only too probable, never will be. 
But they remain the standard of right human con- 
duct; and “Thou shalt not steal” is addressed to 
the robber who appropriates public land and its 
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income without making an adequate return (as, of 
course, he never can) no less than to the petty thief 
who runs away with my purse. The robbery of the 
nation has, in the United States, attained the most 
magnificent dimensions; and in the space of a life- 
time it has created, and is bringing to a head, the 
economic problem. 

But here we perceive that political freedom, or 
Democracy a little better organised, may and ought 
to solve that question once for all, without violent 
upheavals of society, or any such “revolt of the 
capitalists” as the facetious Dr. Wallace seems to 
apprehend. The American rings and trusts, of 
which the fame has gone abroad to the ends of the 
earth, are every day clearing the question of its 
more complicated factors. They amount to a State 
within a State. They have brought back, in a form 
hardly disguised, the mediwval regulation of prices, 
wages, and traffic, from which Adam Smith, as men 
thought, had for ever set us free. The fabric of 
industry, both as producing and distributing, is, in 
America, far more advanced towards an ultimate 
stage of evolution than it is in Europe; and, conse- 
quently, whenever the Nation chooses to resume 
its overlordship of its own resources, the steps to 
be taken will be as easy as they are obvious. For 
it is clear that the State of New York could manage 
its railroads quite as well as Mr. Vanderbilt manages 
the New York Central and the whole network he 
controls. And whether he and his peers receive 
“compensation” for surrendering their claims to 
exact further tribute from the workers and tra- 
vellers, though an important detail, is of no conse- 
quence as compared with the general and permanent 
relief to the people which would follow upon a 
resumption of public rights. To this view the 
Americans of the Western States are surely, how- 
ever slowly, advancing. They begin to understand 
that society, as an organic whole, has a true in- 
defectible sovereignty in the land, in its resources, 
and in their products, without which the freedom 
of individuals becomes illusory, and will be sacrificed 
to the interests, falsely so-called, of a man here and 
there who scrambles to the top and walks over the 
heads of the people. That suicidal policy which 
has bartered away the land of half a continent 
for less than one year’s value of its own revenue, 
will not endure criticism, whether from the moral, 
the economic, or the democratic point of view. It has 
signally failed in averting poverty, and it is now 
seen to be standing in the way of progress. For it 
is not your speculative capitalist who increases 
wealth, or cares a straw about productive enterprise. 
He makes a fortune out of Panama shares, but he is 
profoundly indifferent to the completion of a Panama 
Canal. When someone else has finished the canal, he 
is quite willing to take it over as a tribute-paying 
property. For, as we have said, the man who 
intends to make money never, if he can help it, makes 
anything else. He is not an organiser of products, 
but a seizer of products. To eliminate him will 
leave the real captain of industry such a free hand 
as he never had since usury made an end of the Law 
and the Prophets. 

But how is it to be done? By politicians and 
parties? Not exactly. These are but the machine 
which others will have to drive. When the organ- 
isation of labour, now fairly begun, has reached 
another stage, the economic societies of workmen 
will dictate programmes to the Legislature, and see 
that they are carried out. Mr. Henry George may 
not persuade Americans to decree his Single Tax; 
and Mr. Bellamy’s Socialism may be left to those 
who care to practise it by choice and free combina- 
tion. But the course of law whereby public rights 
should be restored, the conditions of industry 
regulated, monopolists bought out or suppressed, and 
the States permitted to exercise their undoubted 
powers of property, seem to be foreshadowed even 
now in more than one quarter of the American 
Republic. Factory Acts are no longer opposed on 
the ground of their interference with “freedom of 





contract”; Government has begun to control the 
railway system, distinctly alleging that, as a public 
service, it is liable to public supervision ; large tracts 
of country have been resumed, or set aside in per- 
petuity for the use of the nation ; and the manifestoes 
of the Populist party show that there are increasing 
numbers who demand that the land, including all the 
natural resources of wealth, should not be monopo- 
lised for speculative purposes,” that “alien owner- 
ship should be forbidden,” that “the railroad should 
be owned and operated in the interest of the 
people,” and that “all public improvements, necessi- 
ties, and conveniences shall be owned and controlled 
by the public, and not exploited for private gain.” 
The cry for “initiative” and “referendum,” as 
placing the power of the veto in the hands of the 
nation itself, is one that will not be disregarded. In 
that historic confederation, the Knights of Labour, 
we have seen the beginnings of an industrial Congress 
which, while now limiting the inroads of monopoly, 
will take to itself the power, by-and-by, which mere 
politicians have disastrously usurped, of dealing by 
law with the conditions and the fruits of produc- 
tion. The Parliament of Labour and Capital which is 
destined to emerge from our present institutions in 


England will have its likeness at Washington, when’ 


Republicans and Democrats are no more, and the 
true line of cleavage, between the workers on one 
side and the tribute-mongers on the other, has made 
itself visible. If genuine capital consists in the land 
and in what can be produced by means of it, there is 
not much likelihood that it will emigrate rather than 
submit to the Acts of such a Parliament. But if the 
Goulds, Astors, Villiers, Carnegies, Leland Stanfords, 
Mackays, Norths, Vanderbilts, and all their tribe 
were to do so, taking their “compensation” with 
them, it might then be affirmed that the American 
Republic had won its noblest triumph, and that its 
foundation would be secure, so long as it kept the 
private ownership of land under the same law which, 
in every human association, must restrain individuals, 
if all are to be free. The only trust which cannot 
harm a people is the National Trust administered by 
themseives. And this may well be thought the coming 
stage of Democracy in America. B. 








THE DECLINE OF LITIGATION. 


N discussing, some weeks ago, the proposal for a 
reform of the Bar Committee, we referred to the 
great decline of legal business in the High Court. 
Mr. John Macdonell, who, as a Master, has even 
greater opportunities than a judge of observing the 
progress of actions, has made an elaborate study of 
the judicial statistics of England, and the interesting 
paper which he read before the Statistical Society 
on Tuesday last confirms, to a striking degree, our 
conclusions. In 1891-92 there were only 45,000 
writs (or 73,000, including those issuing from dis- 
trict registries) issued out of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, as against 100,000 issued out of the 
old Common Law Courts thirty years ago. 
Judgments have declined in the same time from 
36,000 to 25,000. One-third of the judgments are 
recovered by summary process under Order XIV., 
and the average amount recovered by verdict has 
declined to the absurdly small total of £287,628. 
It would hardly have become Mr. Macdonell to 
compare this small result with the great cost to 
the country of our existing judicial machinery; 
but we may be permitted to add the information 
that the estimate for the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in the present year is £386,052, 
or, after deducting fees, £327,902, and that this 
sum is exclusive of the salaries of the judges, which 
are placed, of course, on the Consolidated Fund. In 
the Chancery Division there has been, during the 
same period, a considerable increase of business ; but 
the increase has been less in the trial of actions and 
other matters, which are now actually declining, 
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than in the administrative business of the court. 
The County Courts, even, have not kept pace with 
the increase of population, for, though the population 
is 44 per cent. greater than it was in 1859, the plaints 
have only increased by 29 per cent. In fact, the 
spirit of litigation seems to be dying out in England. 

Mr. Macdonell and the various speakers who 
commented on his able paper seemed to join in con- 
gratulating themselves and their country on the 
change. To some extent, everyone will agree with 
them. The High Court and the County Court are in 
one aspect rather machines for the collection of 
debts than courts for the decision of legal disputes. 
It will be found, on carefully comparing the 
figures, that the decline in writs has been greater 
than the decline in judgments. This may be partly 
due to a greater care before beginning actions, 
and to a decrease of oppressive actions; but 
it is probably mainly a consequence of the im- 
provement in the general honesty of the com- 
mercial community. Debts are better paid than 
they used to be, and there is consequently less 
frequent need to sue for them. The improvement is 
not due to any decrease in credit. The Rawdon 
Crawleys may not be so plentiful in Curzon Street, 
but in the business world cash payments are less 
frequent than they ever were. There has been an 
increase of honesty, leading to a decrease of writs 
and an increase of credit. And, passing from the 
debt-collecting to the more strictly litigious business 
of the courts, one must agree with the speakers 
that a decrease of the kind of litigation which 
used to come from the English rural districts, and 
which still comes from parts of Wales, Ireland, and 
France, is a matter for congratulation. An action 
between two neighbouring farmers about a right of 
way must help to relieve the monotony of a country 
life, but it is perhaps the most extravagant amuse- 
ment in which they could indulge. Lord Salisbury’s 
circus would be infinitely cheaper and better. And 
from the point of view of morality, whether we are 
idealists or utilitarians, we must admit that it is 
only a degree less demoralising to fight about 
trifles in the Law Courts than to fight about 
trifles in a duel. But the decay of the kind of 
dispute to which we have referred is probably 
due much more to the consolidation of farms and 
the greater hurry of modern life than to any ex- 
tension of Christianity or sweet reasonableness. The 
Times made Mr. Macdonell’s figures a peg on which 
to hang a little homily addressed to the “Celtic 
fringe”; but, as a matter of fact, litigation about 
little or nothing is more prevalent in rural Ulster 
than in any other part of the United Kingdom. It 
is one of the drawbacks unfortunately attached to 
the excellent system of small farms. 

We fear part of the decline in litigation is due to 
other causes besides an increase in our national 
honesty, charity, and common-sense. We do not 
regard it as a healthy symptom that business 
men who have a legitimate and _ inevitable 
difference, due to a loosely-worded agreement or 
to an unforeseen development of facts, should 
find it more profitable to employ an arbitrator, or 
even to “split the difference,” than to resort to the 
courts. The rapid and just decision of such disputes 
by the law courts, according to the rules sug- 
gested by a long experience, is on the whole 
better for the community than an _ inequitable 
compromise, whether enforced by an arbitrator or 
agreed upon by the parties. It cannot be denied 
that many business men now assent to an unjust 
compromise rather than go to law, and that many 
others insist on terms to which they are not entitled 
because they know their adversary is afraid to go to 
law. This condition of things is little more admir- 
able than the rule of Judge Lynch. It is not mainly 
due, as has been suggested, to any defect in the per- 
sonnel of the Bench. There are perhaps two or 
three judges on the common law side who have not 
the experience or capacity to really understand 
mercantile cases, but most judges of the High 











Court are as well able to grasp the facts as any 
“expert arbitrator,” and better able to apply 
just principles to those facts. Indeed, the decline 
in litigation has more recently been followed 
by a decline in arbitration. Merchants find that 
arbitration does not usually give any real decision 
of the points at issue, and if they must assent to 
the Lynch law of compromise they would as soon 
make the compromise themselves. The main cause 
of the decrease of litigation is rather to be found 
in its tediousness and expense. Mr. Macdonell 
gave some interesting but, as he admitted, in- 
complete figures showing the proportion of the 
taxed costs to the amount recovered. He seemed 
to think that taxed costs were actually increasing. 
Whether that be so or not, it cannot be denied 
that the indirect expenses of litigation are greater 
than they were, now that time has become more 
valuable. It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of the costs in the average action is due 
to the attendance of witnesses. In no other legal 
system are the rules of evidence so strict as in our 
own, and much oral testimony is required in the 
English courts which would be dispensed with in 
other countries. Rules of evidence which suited 
the leisurely days of Lord Mansfield are slightly 
obsolete in this busier time. Something has been 
done or attempted by the rules as to admissions, 
but much more is really necessary. In this age of 
Royal Commissions one might be spared to consider 
the law of evidence. 








A SOCIETY JOURNALIST. 





ITH the life of Edmund Yates has snapped 

one of the few remaining links between our 
generation and a bygone world of letters and 
journalism. He was not 6f the dii majores, but he 
had lived amongst them; he was a henchman of 
Dickens, and he had brought down upon a young 
and rather foolish head the lightnings of Thackeray ; 
he knew the wits, greater and minor, who resorted 
to the Cider Cellars and the Fielding Club, in the 
days when Thackeray called for gin and water, and 
read to Lowell the last number of “ The Newcomes ” ; 
he was a protégé of Albert Smith, was deemed a 
promising young man by the old Punch staff, and 
had, indeed, from his earliest years a vigorous per- 
sonality, with a turn for swash-buckling and no small 
dexterity in the handling of the cudgel. His “ Re- 
collections,” which are excellent reading and wholly 
devoid of pretension, give us vivid glimpses of the 
band of writers who surrounded Dickens, sharing the 
boundless confidence of that self-reliant genius, and 
ministering to some of his less admirable qualities. 
There is an anecdote of John Forster, who, when he 
read Thackeray’s frigid letter to Dickens about the 
Garrick Club quarrel, broke out with, “He be 
damned, with his ‘ Yours, &c.’!" The wrath of the 
fervid devotee at this indignity to his idol obscured 
the judgment for which Forster was renowned 
amongst his fellows. The only interest the episode 
has now is the illustration it affords of a 
certain lack of delicate perception in the school of 
which Edmund Yates was a pupil. It is quite 
plain that he never understood the real cause 
of Thackeray's bitterness against the youthful 
scribbler, who had penned an unlucky article when 
the printers ran suddenly short of matter. Though 
the story is told at great length in the “ Recol- 
lections,” the essential factor is completely missed. 
It was evidently not so much the comment on his 
manners that Thackeray resented as the direct charge 
of the basest servility. He was accused of toadying to 
English classsentiment in thelectureson the “ Humour- 
ists,” and to the American democracy in the lectures 
on the “ Four Georges.” It was asserted, in a word, 
that, solely to curry favour with Republican andi- 
ences, he had applied himself to reviling royalty and 
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aristocracy. Thackeray's idea of club-life was that 
a member who printed this aspersion on the personal 
honour of another exposed himself to the severest 
penalty of club-law; and although clubs are, 
perhaps, larger and looser organisations now than 
they were then, it would be difficult to contend that 
in similar circumstances the same penalty ought not 
to be inflicted. But neither Dickens nor Yates 
seems to have appreciated the gravity of the offence. 
Thackeray's anger was ascribed to excessive sen- 
sitiveness, and the punishment he exacted was 
considered out of all proportion to the provocation. 
In some later incidents of his life, Edmund Yates 
suffered more seriously from this lack of delicacy—a 
characteristic, indeed, of the kind of writing with 
which he became so closely identified. 

The growth of the personal clement in journalism 
is the inevitable outcome of an insatiable curiosity. 
We are told, not without reason, that the dramatic 
necessities of life demand the constant portraiture 
of conspicuous people in their habits as they live. 
Naturally enough, those who are not already con- 
spicuous are tempted by the facilities of publicity to 
assume that the world is craving to know all about 
the coming man, his ox and his ass, and everything 
that is his. Some men are always comi-g, like the 
Campbells in the song; others have no sooner come 
than their place knows them no more; they are born 
and dead to fame ina single paragraph. But when 
Mr. Yates conceived the idea of a society journal, 
he had his eye on attractive metal which is by 
no means ephemeral. He had the happy thought 
of admitting inquisitive plebeians to a sixpenny 
peep-show of the aristocracy. It was almost as 
good as standing on a brilliant staircase and rub- 
bing elbows with rank and fashion. The panorama 
of balls and routs and dinners, of tiaras and toilettes, 
was unfolded, not by an imaginative artist in a novel, 
but by real spectators of real coronets, with the real 
names of exalted personages, together with anecdotes 
of the privacy which they were affable enough to 
unlock for the general diversion. The showman soon 
found that he had plenty of coadjutors. The gossip 
did not come from the backstairs and the servants’ 
hall; it came from the smoking-room and the boudoir. 
Was it not understood that the paragraph which 
landed Mr. Yates in Holloway Gaol was penned by 
a fair but injudicious hand unskilled in the craft? 
The best defence of the showman in that transaction 
was that he had been guilty of oversight, not of 
malice; for it was not necessary to his interests to 
tamper with the graver forms of scandal. Mr. Yates 
was too shrewd to suppose that libel was part of 
his business; he had only to chronicle the routine 
of fashionable frivolities to secure all the customers 
he wanted. The same people, season after season, 
the same small beer, the same descriptions of 
weddings, theatre parties, and dances, the same 
ecstasies over the beauties of the hour ; everything 
the same except the costumes; what could be a 
simpler or safer or more remunerative policy for 
the conductor of a society journal? True, Mr. Yates 
had qualities much superior to this equipment. He 
was a journalist of great skill, experience, and 
versatility ; he had been trained in the days when 
good writing was the primary qualification forsuccess; 
and, when he chose, he could produce an article 
full of masculine sense and picturesque vigour. But 
this performance had nothing to do with the popu- 
larity of the peep-show ; it was simply an interlude 
by the proprietor ; and probably it never had half as 
many admirers as the paragraphs about the “ bags” 
of noble sportsmen on the moors, or about the 
diamonds which her ladyship wore at the opera, 
round her neck and down her back. 

Ill things were said of Edmund Yates when he 
began his most prosperous enterprise, by journalists 
who have since descended from the peaks of the im- 
personal. He must have had much cynical enjoy- 
ment from the spectacle of solemn contemporaries 
borrowing a little of his audacious directness in 
dealing with public men, and even infusing into the 








stately invective of political controversy the squalid 
observation of the private detective. The drama of 
public life is more than ever a gladiatorial struggle, 
a series of duels before the eyes of a multitude, 
interested even more in the combatants than in the 
principles at stake. Such a condition of warfare and 
rivalry is a severe test of the character and temper of 
the chief actors, and it imposes an equal strain on the 
chroniclers of the strife, who stand out in strong relief 
as personal forces, and are swayed by ever-varying 
emotions from day to day. To this journalism the 
temptations of rhapsody and impatient clamour are 
constant. They are the effervescence, not of the day 
or the hour only, but even of the minute. They shift 
with the sudden turns of the situation, and traverse 
the chromatic scale at a bound. Argument is apt to 
have the surprises of an altercation in the street, and 
the heated word has no time to cool under the 
chastening sprinkle of reflection. Still, even amidst 
the fevers of this personal journalism, which owes 
some of its most admirable effects to spontaneous 
combustion, it is possible to preserve the habit of 
self-restraint. Edmund Yates graduated in a school 
in which the bludgeon was considered a not unsuit- 
able weapon for controversy. A more humane and 
civilised spirit suggests the propriety of committing 
it to a museum of primitive implements of a ruder 
age, and of donning at least a semblance of delicacy 
even in the most impetuous moods. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ MARRIAGE.” — “ MONEY.” 


[ is, one understands, part of the Whole Duty of 
Woman, as recently expounded by Madame 
Sarah Grand, to leave her husband at the church 
door. The precept is faithfully observed by the 
heroine of Marriage, a play by Messrs. Brandon 
Thomas and Henry Keeling, now put into the 
evening bill at the Court Theatre; but the play- 
wrights cannot be under any obligation to the 
novelist, for their work had been produced at an 
afternoon performance a year or more before “ The 
Heavenly Twins” first saw the light. Now, what- 
ever Madame Grand or Messrs. Thomas and Keeling 
or anybody else may say, “people don’t do these 
things;” or, at any rate, to persuade me that they 
do them you will have to acquaint me with all the 
circumstances of the case, and to make these circum- 
stances explain—I defy you to make them excuse— 
conduct so exceptional and so irrational. The authors 
of Marriage, however, have been at no such pains. 
They apparently expect us to admit that it is the 
most ordinary and natural thing in the world for a 
bride to leave her husband at the church door; 
there, they seem to say, is the fact, there the start- 
ing point of our play, and you will be good enough 
to take it from us that the lady did act in this 
fashion —“c’est simple comme bonjour.” It is, I 
know, an article of M. Francisque Sarcey’s creed 
that a critic should never quibble over his author’s 
point of departure; that ranks with Euclid’s postu- 
lates—it must be cheerfully granted before anything 
can be done. But, I submit, it all depends upon 
what kind of thing is going to be done. In 
some classes of stage work little improbabilities 
of incident—especially improbabilities that have 
happened before the rise of the curtain—pass 
unnoticed. It is so, for instance, in farce, where 
incident may be as unreal as you please so long as 
it is amusing. Thus, I am quite prepared to admit 
that Box and Cox could have occupied the same 
room for weeks without discovering one another's 
existence, because that admission is the price I pay 
for the fun Box and Cox afford me. Again, it is so 
in tragedy, where incident is a mere excuse for 
effects of pity and terror. Thus I am quite prepared 
to admit that (idipus could have lived many years 
with his wife without even a suspicion that she was 
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his own mother; or to admit that Macduff was from 
his mother’s womb untimely ripped, just to “dish” 
Macbeth in the end. But it is not so with the point 
of departure of a play like Marriage, which seeks to 
interest us in the characters and motives of contempo- 
rary people. Hereeverything must be at least plausible 
from the start; and the conduct of Lady Belton in 
leaving Sir John at the church door is not plausible. 
The reason she gives is that she does not love him, 
and that, asa woman of delicacy, she cannot live with 
a man she does not love. Then why did she marry 
him? Here her reason seems equally inadequate. It 
was because she wished to prevent his marriage with 
another woman, whom she detested. Now, if the 
playwrights had begun by elaborating—or, in the 
Dumasian terminology, “ preparing”—the character 
of Lady Belton, if they had shown in the workings 
of her mind the gradual accumulation of causes 
which led up to the church-door incident, we might 
perhaps have been able to take Lady Belton 
seriously, and to sympathise with her subsequent 
woes. For the playwrights have evidently taken 
her seriously enough—the mere fact that they 
invite our sympathy for her is evidence of that; 
and, indeed, I half suspect that they suppose her to 
be a real character, the illustration of a tempera- 
ment, an “état d’Ame,” as M. Bourget would say. 
But the fact remains that they have not “ prepared” 
this character. They start off with an incident which 
strikes one as merely fantastic, and, as a consequence, 
one is unable to take the play seriously or to trouble 
oneself about what happens to its heroine. What 
happens is this: she finds that the reason for her 
marriage is no longer operative, the woman of whom 
she was jealous having taken to herself a husband ; 
and on that discovery (through the agency of an 
unscrupulous solicitor and false witnesses) she gets a 
divorce from Sir John. Thereupon the play goes off 
into the old theme of many a French play and 
novel—of Divorcons, of Pépa, of Autour du 
Divorce—I came across it only last week in 
Marcel Prévost’s new book, “ Nouvelles Lettres 
de Femmes”—the theme of the redintegratio 
amoris of divorced, or divorcing, couples. It is 
obvious that Lady Belton loves Sir John, and 
that, though she does not know it, she loved him 
from the first; it is obvious that he still loves her ; 
we know that they are bound to come together 
again; and, as we have seen the thing so often in 
fiction, we don’t much care how the inevitable end 
is brought about. All the alarums and excursions of 
the plot, its entanglements and disentanglements, 
only irritate us as delaying a foreseen conclusion. 
And they irritate us for another reason: they are 
too obviously impossible. When Sir John has been 
set free, he promptly makes love to the lady of 
whom his wife had been jealous; and, as this lady’s 
husband is supposed to be killed (and eaten by 
cannibals) in Africa, there is, for a moment, pro- 
spect of a second marriage for Sir John. But the 
first marriage is not yet dissolved, the decree nisi not 
being yet pronounced; and, meanwhile, the other 
husband returns alive and well from Africa, with a 
beard which is supposed effectually to prevent his 
recognition by his own wife. A written proposal of 
marriage from Sir John to Lady Belton further 
complicates matters, and so teasing do the arbi- 
trarily-created incidents, the disguises, surprises, and 
artificial dilemmas of the plot become, so bewildering 
are the frequent alternations of reality and sheer 


fantasy, that when the inevitable end, aiready’ 


spoken of, arrives, it brings relief to more people 
than those on the stage. 

And yet there is much to amuse in Marriage. 
If the authors have failed, as in my judgment they 
have failed, to work out the character of Lady 
Belton; if we cannot take the interest they would 
have us take in the matrimonial history of her lady- 
ship and Sir John, we can, at any rate, enjoy the 
clever work they have put into the part of the Hon. 
Mrs. Dudley Chumbleigh, a designing beauty, all 
innocent-artfulness, of the feminine type usually 








described, I believe, by her sex as “ that woman,” 
a part admirably played by Miss Gertrude Kingston. 
The Hon. Dudley, too, a monosyllabic, phlegmatic 
variant of the familiar type, “ not-such-a-fool-as-he- 
looks,” is enormously droll as played by Mr. C. P. 
Little; and Mr. Mackintosh’s sketch of a fashionable 
Divorce-Court lawyer—copied from a solicitor very 
well known in front of the footlights—is as finished 
a piece of acting as one could wish to see. 

About the revival of Money at the Garrick there 
is only one remark to make—and everybody has 
already made it. The time has now come for the frank 
recognition of the play as a piece of stage archeology 
by presenting it in the costumes of 1840. Played, 
as it is by Mr. Hare’s company, in the dress of to- 
day, the thing is a glaring absurdity. There are no 
Alfred Evelyns or Mr. Graveses or Mr. Stouts or 
Sir John Veseys to-day; nobody talks or acts to- 
day as they do. Of course, if one cared to go a 
little deeper into the matter, it would soon be clear 
that there were no people like these, that nobody 
so talked or acted, in 1840. But, superficially, 
omne antiquum pro credibili; at any rate, the 
high-falutin’ language, the “ guitars,” the “ waiter, 
snuff-box,” the “ chariots,” the gibes at “ political 
economy,” the naive characterisation, the old strophe 
and antistrophe technic, would not seem quite so im- 
possible if the personages wore the strapped trousers 
and rolled collars and leg-of-mutton sleeves and 
turban of the D'Orsay epoch. I suppose it is some 
consciousness of the impossibilities of the thing—of 
the desperate absurdity of looking, so far as clothes 
go, like real people of to-day, while behaving like 
the people of Bulwer’s imagination—that induces 
many of the Garrick players—notably Mrs. Bancroft 
(Lady Franklin), Mr. Arthur Cecil (Graves), and Mr. 
Kemble (Stout) to overact their parts. There is no 
exaggeration, however, in Mr. Hare's “Stingy Jack,” 
a delightful performance; nor anything but sweet 
and modest womanhood in Miss Kate Rorke’s Clara 
Douglas; while Mr. Forbes-Robertson brings such 
distinction and heartiness to the part of Alfred 
Evelyn as almost to persuade us that that egregious 
prig and snob was a gentleman. A. B. W. 








A PAGAN PARISH. 





WILL call the parish Ditchford, and set down 

the whole truth about the people. No doubt 
some readers who live in houses with rose-coloured 
window-panes will say that such things do not 
happen in Arcadia. Placid and stupid optimism 
will impeach me for an equally placid and stupid 
pessimism. I shall be told that I take a distorted 
view of humanity; that I select abnormal types; 
and, finally, that I suggest no remedy for the moral 
festers which I submit to the reluctant inspection 
of sociologists. This is not an idyll; it is an anti- 
dote to the idyllic method of portraying the peasant. 
Hawthorne tells us that life is made up of mud 
and marble. Here I propose to examine the mud, 
without any desire to ignore or negate the marble. 
Knowing that those who roll through Ditchford 
in the elaborate comfort of the barouche and 
brougham are, for the one part, purblind by nature 
and education, and, for the other, stone-blind of 
forethought; knowing that only one or two 
novelists have made truth their ideal in tales of the 
British paganus ; knowing, too, that when these 
faithfully chronicle fact, the rose-coloured critic 
demands that the facts shall be pretty; knowing 
that the spiritual flockmasters of a thousand 
parishes are as incompetent to speak on the natural 
history of their parishioners as the shepherd is to 
write upon the mental phenomena of the sheep of 
the hillside; knowing this out of observation and 
premeditation, I essay to depict the mud of Ditch- 
ford with a broad brush. 

It is easy to lay all the barbarism and the 
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sin of Ditchford at the doors of the mansion and 
the parsonage. Very much of both might justly 
be carted to those quarters and shot there. Some 
day a great high priest of science will open the 
book of moral sanitation, and give to every man 
his due share in the task of removing his portion 
of the conglomerate filth of the parish. In that 
day-dawn of a new age, the rustic proletarian will 
ery, “Behold us until now children of darkness! 
We are the heirs of forefathers who sinned from 
ignorance, to whom our squires and pastors denied 
knowledge, saying, ‘Let those who are poor and 
ignorant be poor and ignorant still, that their 
day's work may be long and hard and ill-paid on 
the land which it hath pleased Heaven to give to 
us.’ And now let the powers that be in the parish 
help us to clear the ruck which their forebears 
made.” 

I do not impute unrighteousness to all the priests 
who have ruled the populace in Ditchford. There 
have been good and bad rectors; hunting parsons, 
whose zeal for the ars venatica has been greater 
than their concern for the conservation of dogma; 
parsons who have meddled, and parsons who have 
abstained from meddling; parsons broad, high, and 
low. The priest-regnant there at this day, look- 
ing back on six hundred years of ecclesiastic and 
squirearchic almsgiving and dragoonage, groans at 
the development of undenominationalism in the 
schools, shakes his head at parish councils, scents 
anarchy in social science that is not based on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and endeavours to heal sores 
with the salves that caused most of them. He has 
tact, forbearance, benevolence ; but despite the will 
to reform the parish—in spite of a long and costly 
training at the University, and a wide reading of 
works of divinity—he owns his failure to prick 
the conscience of the pagan! He is a medivalist 
in the midst of rude barbarism, trying to light men 
with the pale flicker of a wax candle, striving to 
fight democracy with plutocracy, and to found a 
brotherhood of man on the exclusiveness of a caste 
system. His library researches in the obsolete, the 
doctrinal, and the miocene era of theology, have 
thrown his mind back through several stages of 
human evolution; and he lives in a dream of the 
past, while he aims at reforming the present. 
Physiology, heredity, man’s ascent by complex pro- 
cesses, psychology—in a word, the science of human 
nature—these he has despised and neglected; and 
out of the depths of a profound ignorance, of which 
he is unconscious, he labours despairingly to change 
physiological laws by making men repeat a formula. 
It is a sorry sight this good man’s attempt to bale 
Ditchford Pool with a sieve! Six hundred years 
of alternate neglect and misapplied energy and 
ingenuity; six centuries and more of charity, 
and precept, and shibboleth, and the sum-total of 
it cannot weigh against the result of a few years 
of parochial education. In the grief of the judicious 
is the birth of new hope and nobler effort. 

One who holds no brief for tottering institutions, 
® common man among common folk, may go 
whithersoever he lists in his study of mankind. 
Men do not shrink into their shells at the approach 
of such an one. They leave off touching their caps 
in lowly deference, they pass the ale-cup without 
dread of affront; they rest on the plough-handle, 
and stop to talk with him; they walk a spell on the 
road with him for company; and they exchange 
views and opinions,—in fine, they are themselves 
with him. Only thus, only by forgetting the acci- 
dent of one’s birth and education, can a student of 
his lowlier brethren meet them at an advantage in 
the inquiry into their nature and habits. You are 
not surprised that Hodge does not understand the 
mental anatomy of gentlefolk ; but you suppose that 
gentlefolk can feel with Hodge and think like him, 
while they talk to him over a barrier of social 
inequality. 

Ditchford village—that is, the church, the inn, 
and the post office at the cobbler’s shop—is in a 





basin on an upland, seven hundred feet over the sea 
level. Hill villages differ from the hamlets of the 
plain. They are more antiquated, because the people 
know that if they climb down from them, they will 
have to ascend again; and the ascent is tedious and 
toilsome. Therefore hill-folk are accounted exclusive 
and behind the times in comparison with the natives 
of the flat country. Then, as a rule, high land is 
poor land ; and the more sterile and rugged the soil, 
the more savage and rude are the tillers. Goldsmith 
met with churls in Carinthia; Herrick found his 
parishioners “as rockie as their ways.” Ditchford 
villagers are “a poor, hungry lot,” in the phrase of 
the adjacent lowlanders. Such natural environment 
develops uncouth, clannish, suspicious natures for 
the greater part. The members of this isolated 
community distrust strangers, and an alien from the 
world beyond or below the hills is not regarded as a 
Ditchford man until he has passed a long term of 
gradual naturalisation. Sundered by two fields are 
two wives. One is Ditchford bred and born; the 
other came to the parish ten years ago, and during 
that period the women have not looked on one 
another. The Ditchford wife does not wish to see 
her neighbour. She has not even the feminine desire 
to gossip, except it be with one of the ancient tribe. 
She has not the curiosity to turn her head to stare 
at the newcomer. In another part of the parish is a 
hermit crone, who, for weeks at a time, never sees a 
human form but that of the man who brings her 
bread. Some of the children of the outlying home- 
steads scamper like rabbits at the spectacle of a 
stranger; and I have seen old men drop their hoes 
and walk several steps to the road edge, to gaze 
upon an unfamiliar coat or hat. 

Business frequently takes the farmers to the 
market town twelve miles away. But the labourers 
rarely cross the parish boundary. Some of them, 
who have been into town once or twice in their lives, 
have returned to Ditchford with the determination 
never to quit it again. “A man can’t walk there 
without knocking against folk,” said one; and 
another remarked that “ you cannot breathe where 
there are so many houses.” There are men and 
women in Ditchford who have never seen a railway 
train, a boat, gaslight, or a telegraph-post. The 
boys, until lately, had not seen a cricket-bat nor a 
football. A peasant living on the east side of the 
parish has a brother working on the west border. 
He sees him perhaps once a year. You hear men 
say, “I’ve not been that way this twelvemonth or 
more.” The place in question is under a mile from 
their cottages; but like the hare that never swerves 
from a meuse, these persons never deviate from their 
normal tracks to the farm and the inn. 

The inn is the heart, the hub, the true fane of the 
parish. Public-houses are the parliaments of the 
populace; and, like many of our national institu- 
tions, the beerhouse blesses some and blights others. 
In this way, the tap-room safeguards the wealth of 
the minority, and conduces to the content of the 
majority in Arcadia—it soothes. Give a British 
peasant thick brown beer and pungent black to- 
bacco, and he is assuaged, and stolidly satisfied with 
his small part of the good things of a dull life. Let 
the powerful preserve the pot-house as a factor of 
contentment. But beer does not alone engender 
bemused thought. Many complex bucolic problems 
are worked out with the aid of the blue mug and 
the clay pipe; many firm friendships are formed, as 
well as ill-feeling fostered, in the fume of the inn- 
parlour. 

At the Ditchford nocturnal symposia men absorb 
pint upon pint of the viscid nectar between the 
hours of seven and ten. One valiant beer swiller 
has, for a feat of absorption, swallowed his own 
height, of five feet some few inches, in the space of a 
short evening. Cup after cup is filled at the cost of 
an admiring crew. The champion gulps; another 
pint is pushed to him; and until the empty vessels 
are piled to the level of his crown, he swigs, smilingly 
offering “ best respects” to the open-fisted company. 
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He is game to the last; and, with beer oozing be- 
tween his lips, he staggers to the door, and reels 
home to bed. Rarely, the voice of the more decent 
pagans prevails; and the gruesome bout is not 
permitted. But Ditchford and drinking stand for 
synonyms in that part of England. Ninety per cent. 
of the labouring male adults of the parish are im- 
moderate drinkers; and very many of these are 
habitual drunkards. Several of the men are drunk 
every night, and chronically fuddled by day. One 
of them, a thatcher of the age of sixty, scales to a roof 
when he cannot maintain a balance on the earth. 
He works, eats, sleeps, and performs all the mental 
and physical functions in a condition of intoxication, 
and he has been in that state for several years. His 
son is the most quarrelsome, idle, and disreputable 
character in the district. When he fights, he uses 
his fists, legs, and teeth; and many opponents bear 
the sears of his bites. There are other biters in the 
parish—savages who maul a victim on the ground, 
and tear at his flesh with their teeth. Another 
terrible toper, B , Was once a master-builder. He 
works now at five shillings a day, with beer added. 
All his earnings—and he is an irregular worker—go 
to the publican. There are several labourers who 
have passed many nights in damp ditches, after 
distending themselves with liquor. An old woman 
said to me, “ My husband is strong, because he was 
never one of those to lie out of nights drunk.” This 
“lying out” is far from uncommon in Ditchford. A 
short time ago a labourer went to a neighbouring 
village to drink. When he left the inn, stupidly 
dazed with beer, the night frost was very keen. 
Soon the cold made him drowsy, and he lay down 
on the frozen road and slept. Three days after he 
died from congestion of the lungs. I will cite one 
more instance of Ditchford drunkenness. A single 
man, who works hard when he is sober, gets drunk 
every Sunday, after morning service. In the after- 
noon, when the inn is closed, he recovers; but by 
the time the bells are ringing for evensong, the 
tippler’s drouth is on him, and he is drunk again by 
closing time. He has been discharged for drunken. 
ness, and within a few hours after his dismissal, he 
has returned in a mood of maudlin penitence, and 
besought the farmer to give him another chance. 
During his absence he has spent a week’s wages, 
sold a shirt and a pair of boots, and completely 


pauperised himself. A RURAL PARISHIONER. 
(To be Concluded.) 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE MINERS’ EIGHT HOURS BILL: A FORECAST. 


Dear Sir,—We in the North of England who are in 
principle opposed to the limitation by law of the hours of labour 
of grown men in mines are now compelled to recognise that ere 
long we must submit to the inevitable. The Bill now before the 
House will in all probability become law during the present 
year. 

With your permission, I should like, as an earnest Radical 
and a coal-burner, to venture, for the sake of your readers, a 
forecast of the probable earlier effects of putting the law into 
operation. 

Of course we should like, above all, that an optional clause 
should be introduced into the Bill in Committee. This proposal, 
though, would certainly be objected to by the friends of the 
measure on the ground that it would confer an undue advantage 
on Northumberland and Durham in the coal markets—an argu- 
ment, by the way, which is an interesting comment on the 
suggestion that the shortening of the hours of labour would not 
necessarily increase the cost of production. 

The amendment that we do hope to see carried in Com- 
mittee is one that will allow forty-eight hours of labour per 
week as an alternative to eight hours per day. 

The two earlier effects of the application of the measure that 
I venture to forecast are these :— 

(1) Its effect on the workmen. 

At present, we in the North, by working our boys ten hours 
per day, are able to convey the produce of two shifts or relays 
of colliers by means of one shift of boys. Working the boys less 
than the ten hours, this would be impossible, and when the Bill 














becomes law we shall be compelled to dismiss large numbers of 
our colliers, whom we can only by degrees bring back to the 
mines as we are gradually able to increase our staff of boys. On 
this ground the forty-eight hours per week amendment is of vast 
importance to us, as, by working four days per week of ten hours 
and one day of eight hours, we could continue our present 
system, the workmen having a “ play” Saturday every week, in- 
stead of every alternate week as at present. 

(2) The other consideration is the probable effect on the 
public. 

The year 1873 is now over twenty years behind us, but there 
are many who can remember it well. The normal price of coal 
on the London Exchange may be taken as from 14s, to 20s. per 
ton; but in that year it reached the enormous figure of 45s. = 
ton. The commonly accepted notion has been that this was due 
to some effect of the Franco-German war of 1870. That the 
commercial recovery consequent on that terrible disturbance had 
something to do with the famine prices of coal is beyond question ; 
but there was another cause whose effect was still greater. It 
was in 1872 that the last great Act (Coal Mines Regulation 
Act), limiting the hours of labour in mines, was passed. The 
effect of this measure was to limit output and enormously to 
force up prices. 

A large section of the British public, not daring to give 
adhesion to the vast principle of an universal eight hours’ day, is 
content to believe that this Bill enables us very conveniently to 
try a sectional experiment. Iam afraid that in the prices they 
will probably be called on to pay for coals during the first year 
or two after the Bill becomes law they are too likely to find 
evidence that they blundered. That we want in mines short— 
shorter—hours of labour I don’t deny; but in forcing these 
shorter hours at a capriciously fixed moment, the equilibrium of 
a vast industry must be rudely shaken. Gradually, and by eas 
stages, without the aid of Parliament, it could be accomplishe 
and the commerce of the country be none the worse. 

MicHakEL Dopp. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 


HERE is an exhibition at the Grafton Gallery 
which is alluring at least in prospect. “ Fair 
Women ” it is called, and it is an exhibition of por- 
traits and relics of beauties who once reigned and 
who reign no more, except it be in the hearts of a 
sentimental posterity. Dames du temps jadis—neiges 
dantan! What a temple of romance, with the 
images of all the goddesses gathered there, such an 
exhibition ought to be! But one prepares oneself 
for a sharp disappointment if one enters the Grafton 
Gallery in the poetic mood, the soul attuned to the 
ballade of Villon. “ Where's Hipparchia, and where is 
Thais, Neither of them the fairer woman?” They are 
not here. It is true Diane de Poitiers is here ina 
queerly interesting portrait, in which she emphasises 
the charms on which she most relied ; and Diane, at 
least, was a lady of esprit, with a pretty taste in 
bindings. Botticelli’s Bella Simonetta is here, too, 
charged with Botticelli’s exquisite mystery, yet 
apparently as anxious as Diane to lay stress upon 
her more material attractions. There is also a 
Lucretia, and a noble portrait of Isabella d’Este, 
who looks, with her superbly classic features, like 
the statue of some Roman goddess touched to a 
glowing animationof peach-bloom cheeksand brilliant 
hazel eyes. Around these women there hovers the 
atmosphere of poetry. There is the passion and 
splendour of the Renaissance, there is the lute of 
the troubadour, there are poets who pine in prison 
and indite ecstatic sonnets from behind the bars. 
But here in the Grafton Gallery they are lost 
divinities who have wandered out of their world. 
They are crushed into a little corner by a multitude 
of ladies far from spirituelles either in themselves 
or in the flames they inspire. Here the shrines are 
not erected to the higher passion, and instead of a 
Gioconda—whom, according to Gautier, had Don 
Juan met, he would never have written the names 
of three thousand women on his list—we have 
the three thousand fair ones on whom the 
Don squandered his ample affections. In other 
words, we have the beauties of Hampton Court— 
the ladies who beguiled and ruled Old Rowley, or 
arrested for a brief spell the wandering fancy of the 
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First Gentleman of Europe—deities of whom Lely, 
Kneller, and Hoppner are the high priests. Sir 
Joshua and Romney are represented by an occasional 
gracious duchess or loyal gentlewoman whose virtue 
was as resplendent as her beauty, and the exquisite 
art of John Downman is illustrated by more than 
one fair and pure face. But Hampton Court and 
Carlton House dominate the scene. It is a world 
of robustious frailty, odorous of the King’s play- 
house and the cockpit, a world of somewhat gross 
and undistinguished, not to say raffish, tastes in love, 
where the ladies of the Court, instead of villanelles by 
Chastelard and pastorals by Tasso, divert themselves 
with jests of Wycherly and Congreve, and now and 
then amuse the men by turning out in evening-dress 
in the Mall and having a bout with foils, anticipating 
by two hundred years the daring conception with 
which a French artist startled the Salon a few 
seasons ago. “Lady Sussex and Madame Mazarin,” 
writes a person of fashion in town to her brother in 
the country (in a recently published Blue-Book), 
“have privately learned to fence, and went down 
into St. James’s Parke the other day with drawne 
swords under their night-gownes and made severall 
fine passes with them, to the admiration of severall 
men that was lookers-on in the Parke.” 

Still, with all its faults, it is not a world to be 
disdained. The ladies, if they were frail and vulgar, 
were at least fair, and they had the undeniable 
grace of being merry. What an excuse! But 
Allah alone, as the Koran says, knows how weak 
men are. There is “ pretty witty Nell,” “the merry 
jade” who “makes me, I confess,” says even the 
austere Mr. Pepys, “admire her.” She is here in 
Sir Peter Lely’s portrait which Mr. Pepys considered 
a “blessed picture”; but I confess in my turn that 
I like her much better in one of Mr. P.’s own inimit- 
able little thumb-nail sketches. “May 1. To West- 
minster ; in the way meeting many milkmaids with 
their garlands upon their pails, dancing with a 
fiddler before them ; and saw pretty Nelly standing at 
her lodgings doorin Drury Lane in her smock sleeves 
and bodice, looking upon one; she seemed a mighty 
pretty creature.” Whata glimpse of a London, of an 
England, which is no more! Where is the modern 
artist with the right historic imagination and here is 
a subject for him?—the May morning, the dancing 
milkmaids, with their fiddlerand their garlanded pails, 
the actress in her smock sleeves and bodice at her 
lodgings door, and the excellent Secretary of the 
Admiralty walking along listening with his ear to 
my Lord Crewe “ giving me an account of the 
meeting of the Commissioners for Accounts,” but with 
his eye steadily fixed on that “ mighty pretty soul.” 
Here, too, is the wicked and capricious Castlemaine, 
“incomparablement moins belle que Mdlle. Stewart,” 
wrote the French Ambassador, who was not getting 
on well in her graces, and who wished to impress his 
master that Miss Stewart, with whom he was ad- 
vancing, was “le soleil levant.” Despise them not : 
these ladies were the rulers of England in their day, 
and they thirsted for power and political influence— 
“power all their end, beauty all the means ”—as, 
apparently, women always do under similar circum- 
stances. At least, Pope was of this—and a worse— 
opinion :— 

“Men some to business, some to pleasure take, 

But ev’ry woman is at heart a rake; 

Men some to quiet, some to public strife; 

But ev'ry woman would be queen for life.” 
Emancipators of women would find an unedifying 
buat impressive lesson on the power of the sex in 
making some reflections among the portraits of 
these ruling and tyrannical courtesans. It was 
to them ambassadors paid their court and came 
with flattering “incense” and with solid bribes 
—* car, Monsieur, afin que vous le _ sachiez,” 
writes Courtin to his Foreign Office, “on ne 
contente pas les dames avec de belles dépéches 
comme celles que vous faites tous les jours.” They 
were the fountains of honour through whose agency 
peers were given their steps—for value received. The 








Comtesse de Grammont was less disposed that way 
than most. She is here from Hampton Court in her 
queenly beauty, her drapery picturesquely effective 
in its flowing negligence. Lely had Herrick’s “ de. 
light in disorder,” and fully appreciated the value of— 
*“*A lawn about the shoulders thrown 

Into a fine distraction. : 

A euff neglectful, and thereby 

Ribbons to flow confusedly.” 

Hard by la belle Hamilton, however, is a woman 
who better justifies the dictum of Mr. Pope—Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, his friend “ the 
great Atossa.” A dashing beauty she looks in this 
picture by Kneller, taken in her bloom. One can 
understand the fascination she had for the hero of 
Blenheim, and one seems almost to trace in those 
buoyant features a likeness to that “little girl,” the 
“ Mistris Genins” of an earlier day, whom the French 
ambassador was pleased to see “forming” the awk- 
ward young son of his chief. 

On the whole it is rather a demoralising company 
in this gallery. Here is the story of one poor pilgrim 
of passion who looks at one with lustrous eyes from 
the wall. It is thus told with eloquent finality and 
succinctness in the catalogue: “She was first 
married to Lord Ellenborough, who, on her account; 
fought a duel with Prince Schwartzenberg, for 
whom she eventually left her husband. At the 
death of Lord Ellenborough she married the 
Prime Minister of Bavaria, who committed suicide 
in consequence of her leaving him. She finally 
married an Arab Sheik of Damascus, in whose arms 
she died in the desert, as she was contemplating 
flying with her dragoman.” A medieval ascetic 
would point at these fatal ladies as fiends incarnated 
in a beauty all too perfectly designed for luring men 
to their doom. How are we to answer him? Their 
victory is at any rate complete, and we are not even 
allowed, while here, the puritanical consolation of 
thinking that they were mere and erring mortals who 
are dead and dust long ago. Theyare not dead, but 
here upon this canvas they are radiantly and flam- 
boyantly alive. The brush of the painter, the litera- 
ture of memoirs, diaries, family papers, which enable 
us to know them better than many a woman whom 
we meet every week, give them a genuine im- 
mortality. They look down upon the futile life 
that fusses and frets beneath them with a trium- 
phant mockery as who should say, “ We have made 
much of time; we have gathered the roses while we 
might, and we are even now the richer for it. Even 
now we hold a sway over the hearts of men.” G. 












REVIEWS. 


THE JUDGMENTS OF THE SPECTATOR. 
CriTiIcisMs ON CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND THINKERS, 


SELECTED FROM THE SpecraTor. By R. H. Hutton, M.A. 
In 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 


N the title-page of these genial, though grave, 
essays, by re-publishing which Mr. Hutton has 
done the reading world no slight service, there might 
have been printed the words with which he con- 
cludes them: “When all is said, the duty of 
happiness can never compare, in its significance to 
human life, with the happiness of duty.” Before 
all things, the Spectator of our time is a moralist, 
not so gay as Addison, nor of so delicately satirical 
a temperament; but still, like Addison, a firm 
believer in the Christian way of interpreting life, 
and with much kindly and even tender feeling for 
those who come off second-best in the chance- 
medley here below. He has all the robust qualities 
—and must we say certain of the limitations?—which 
go with a sound English spirit. In one who is con- 
vinced that his judgments on literature, philosophy, 
and the exponents of either, should be moral verdicts, 
we look for a judicial weight and fairness which are, 
indeed, never wanting to these pages. Dr. Johnson, 
whose proud independence of the opinion of people 
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around him Mr. Hutton singles out—very justly, as 
we think—for praise and imitation, would have read 
them with approval, though he must have remained, 
in the presence of Wordsworth’s landscape-poetry 
and Shelley’s angelic singing, as blind and deaf as 
though they were Philistines and he the Samson 
who, when he chose, could pull down their fine 
constructions on their heads. But Mr. Hutton is 
an enthusiast for Shelley and Wordsworth. He 
detects also, and admires, in his great exemplar 
of ethical philosophy, Dr. Martineau, a strain al- 
most of French liveliness. And his own acquaint- 
ance with Goethe and other Germans, while it does 
not lead him to worship them as demigods, throws 
an eccasional ingredient into his cup which tempers 
the strong British flavour—happily, since, whatever 
be the faults of Continental literature, at least it has 
a wider outlook than much that is current among 
the great middle class so truly representative of our 
island. 

No one can review a picture gallery; and Mr. 
Hutton leads us through one of large dimensions, 
where Cardinal Newman, Sir Fitzjames Stephen, 
Mr. Cotter Morison, Carlyle, Dickens, Emerson, and 
Dean Stanley hang side by side, more peaceful than 
the living originals could ever have been with a good 
conscience. In his always interesting and well- 
chosen style, with not a few felicities of expression, 
and the insight born of impartiality, the writer 
sketches a portrait which is sure to be like, from the 
proper point of view, but is not—as why should it 
be?—flattering, even to undoubted genius. Mr. 
Hutton, with his strong sense of independence, can 
remind us that Dickens, though the greatest of 
English humorists (but is not that Swift’s title 
rather than Dickens’s?) was yet very little read in 
human nature, and plays on the surface of its 
oddities and grotesques. He has fixed Carlyle in a 
severe but apt phrase which, as we remember, struck 
us forcibly on first reading it—he calls him “ this 
proud and scornful peasant.” Most true; and if he 
had further qualified his description by adding 
“this Lowland peasant,’ he would have given the 
key to much of that great unhappy man’s existence, 
so rude and passion-struck, so bitter, dour, and harsh 
even to those he loved. In like manner the critique 
which extols Dr. Martineau’s fine religious spirit 
keeps the balance, and does not fail to remark that 
he has mistaken for Christianity one of the least 
effective forms of belief,—a spiritual theism which 
hovers about, and cannot move an atom from its 
place, as though it were—what, in fact, it is—a 
mere disembodied ghost and no reality. Emerson, 
again, whom in some respects Mr. Hutton sets above 
Carlyle, is told certain wholesome truths—that he 
indulges in gorgeous scientific language, and talks of 
“polarity” with next to no meaning, though the 
words be strong; and that his faith in “a false 
spiritual democracy” is nothing but mischief and 
delusion. It is right to say these things, if they are 
true ; and the critic gives pertinent evidence that true, 
in a well-defined sense, they certainly are. 

But his main drift in these volumes is to bring 
out, on the one hand, what a deep certitude we may 
acquire of the reality of that spiritual world which 
so many are calling in question—and which neither 
Carlyle nor Emerson believed in with unclouded 
faith—as, on the other, what amazing contradictions 
those are continually falling into who would fain 
derive intellect from mechanism, and evolve man out 
of brutish matter. In criticising Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
or that “ardent agnostic’ Mr. Cotter Morison, or 
Professor Clifford, the reckless assailant of Theism, 
or Dr. Maudsley, or Stuart Mill, the writer pounces 
upon their admissions—made, of course, unawares— 
that language itself, and therefore organised thought, 
is the enemy of their discouraging, though too often 
jaunty and dogmatic systems. He can put no trust 
in “the presumptuous modesty of the philosophy of 
nescience.” Where does Dr. Maudsley find room in 
his Materialism for the “stern responsibility ” with 
which he burdens that arrangement of molecules 








known as the individual? What does it profit us, 
with Matthew Arnold, to take one single term, such 
as “ righteousness,” in its proper sense when we read 
our Bibles, while refusing any but a metaphorical 
value to all the other terms—including that which 
alone makes them real—that in the Bible manifestly 
were meant as Arnold did not mean them? If Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in his address at Birmingham set 
forth the view that we are nothing but automata— 
machines kept going by the fuel put into us— 
how can the law inflict punishment on automata? 
It must return a verdict of non-responsibility, and 
the whole world of motives which now restrain or 
avenge wrong-doing will pass away into the void. 
Or can we, with Comte, George Eliot, and Mr. 
Harrison, combine “the sceptical brain and the be- 
lieving heart”? Not easily, replies Mr. Hutton; 
and he points to the Positivist ideal rapidly evolving, 
which would cultivate a merciless spirit of intolerance 
against those who, not being fitted to survive, ought, 
on scientific principles, to be eliminated from the 
social order, since, as Mr. Cotter Morison held, they 
are irreclaimable. 

The headand frontof this battleisfree-will,in which 
Mr. Hutton firmly believes. Nor has he contributed 
the worst of proofs or illustrations to enforce his 
position. Very much to the purpose he quotes again 
and again one of the most powerful English meta- 
physicians that the century has produced, although 
one less regarded than his unquestionable merits 
demand—we mean the late Dr. W.G. Ward. That 
writer’s arguments go to demolish by a clear and 
direct process the superstition of those who deny 
that we can put forth “anti-impulsive effort "—in 
other words, can resist what would else be a domin- 
ant impulse. Dr. Ward it was, likewise, who com- 
pelled Mr. Mill to acknowledge, against his whole 
system, that we have one source at least of intuitive 
certainty, not capable of being verified by experience, 
but itself the foundation which experience implies. 
This is memory. “ You are hearing,” he said in a 
paper read before the Metaphysical Society, “ at this 
moment, the last word of my sentence ; but how do 
you know the other words of which it is composed ? 
Simply by remembering them.” And he went on to 
argue, “ Unless you assume that memory is to be 
trusted, you cannot understand the meaning of a 
single sentence which is uttered; nay, you cannot 
so much as apprehend its external bodily sound.” 
“That,” says Mr. Hutton, “fell like a bombshell 
among the antagonists of intuitive certainty,” as 
well itmight. These gentlemen, indeed, have always 
shown the most curious incapacity for dealing with 
thought as thought, and for recognising the con- 
stituent laws which it affirms regarding its own 
essence and validity. But perhaps their artificial 
nescience would not matter if the multitude did not 
innocently take them for guides and conquerors in 
a country they have never even explored. It is of 
supreme moment therefore that those who have 
really studied the human spirit, and who report its 
genuine declarations—such as Martineau, Ward, 
Newman, and others with their gift of insight— 
should be quoted and insisted upon as the true 
authorities, instead of men who cannot write a page 
without contradicting themselves. Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen has warned us that “in Europe, at least, 
religion and morality must stand or fall together.” 
But Mr. Hutton illustrates, with remarkable force 
and freshness, and a most taking sincerity, the still 
more fundamental position, that if we are to pre- 
serve religion and morality, the surest way is to 
believe in a free-will which is subject, not to calcula- 
tions of self-interest, or of any interest, but to a law 
that is justified in itself as being eternally righteous. 
This, no doubt, is the language of theology ; but is 
it not true, as the author of these thoughtful and 
timely reflections has observed, that “theology first 
taught us the unity of cause and drift which science 
is slowly verifying, though it insisted boldly on a 
mental origin for that unity which the modern 
scientific school strives in vain to dispense with” ? 
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Thus it appears that if freedom, individuality, and 
absolute confidence in right as right are the con- 
ditions of progress, we must turn from Comte 
and the Agnostic worshippers of blind forces to an 
older and more generous system. The creed of 
progress, according to Mr. Hutton, is the creed of 
Christianity. Will it not prove too much alive for 
Agnostics, when they have ceased to be ardent, to 
trample it under foot ? 





AN EVER-PRESENT PROBLEM. 


Tue AcGep Poor In ENGLAND AND WALES. CONDITION. 
By Charles Booth. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE volume before us is a study in sociology, worked 
out with the elaboration and minuteness which we 
have learnt to expect from the author of “ Life and 
Labour in London.” It is to serve as the statistical 
basis for inferences to be. drawn hereafter, but 
probably only too visible to the reader who has 
mastered Mr. Booth’s figures and takes his known 
opinions into account. Mr. Booth takes from official 
returns the numbers of paupers over sixty-five, male 
and female, in almost every union in England. He 
ascertains their proportion to the population; he 
classifies the unions elaborately —in their geo- 
graphical position, in respect of their character as 
urban or rural, or combinations of both types. 
He correlates the statistics of old-age pauperism 
and of out-relief, and does his best—though he 
has only succeeded in obtaining definite information 
under this head from less than half the unions 
in England—to group the unions in respect of their 
policy in administering out-relief, and give the corre- 
sponding statistics of old-age pauperism. Further, 
and this is the part of the book which will have 
interest for many who will certainly not analyse or 
question his statistics, there is a condensed report 
from nearly every union in England as to the 
numbers and proportion of the aged poor, the em- 
ployments available for them, the help given by 
their children or from local charities independently 
of parish relief, and the local means of thrift. These 
unions are grouped geographically, and the results 
summarised in a few condensed pages. Finally, 
there are special reports from local correspondents 
and from lady commissioners deputed by the author 
as to the condition of the aged poor in a number 
of specified villages—reports which deal with the 
local circumstances with the utmost frankness, and, 
on the whole, confirm the general results of the rest 
of the inquiry. 

These results, the author tells us, “fill up the 
interstices” of the information which will be sup- 
plied by the Royal Commission now engaged in 
dealing with the subject of this volume. They are 
reached, as we have said, in many ways, and are 
best. appreciated, he thinks, by their reiteration. 
And they are most profoundly depressing. We 
learn, by various independent investigations, that of 
the population over sixty-five years of age, thirty 
per cent. are paupers. And as quite one-third prac- 
tically contributes nothing to this total, it follows 
that of the labouring and lower-middle classes 
nearly half must look in old age to parish relief. 
Moreover, the condition of the aged poor is dis- 
tinetly worse in the towns than in the country. 
Rents are lower in the country ; employments for the 
old are more easily found ; the stronger personal ties 
between master and man often cause old servants to 
be_kept on or pensioned, while the general “speeding- 
up of industry” in the towns makes work almost 
unobtainable for elderly men, and makes them elderly 
too at an earlier age than formerly. For the old 
women, employments are more easily found, especially 
in the country; and it is in the country that they 
are most numerous. It is a melancholy illustration 
of the decline of our rural life. Partly, the country 


is healthier; but mainly, the young and vigorous, 





especially the men, have gone, and left the feebler 





folk to parish relief. It is another result of the same 
decay that the older agricultural labourers are 
generally the best. They go on hedging and ditch- 
ing, sometimes when past seventy, because the 
younger men do not know how to do the work. 
There could be no more impressive example of the 
decline of English agriculture. 

In two points, indeed, the details given leave 
a rather better impression than we had ventured 
to expect. Though there are many instances of 
“ callousness,” much more is done for the old by 
their families than might have been imagined ; and 
the church and chapel offertories, and to some ex- 
tent the parish charities, seem to do little harm and 
much good, though the good is only supplementary 
in its effect. But the reports on the means of thrift 
and the advantage taken of them are melancholy 
enough. “ Very little saving”; “None of the old 
in benefit clubs”; “ Fifty years’ endeavour to induce 
people to provide against future has met with little 
success ’’—are replies taken at random and samples 
of many more. There is some insurance, often only 
for burial, but the benefit clubs—especially those to 
which the older men belong—seem in many places 
to be as unstable as a house of cards. Of course, we 


cannot expect the demoralisation, which probably ° 


began with the mediwval monasteries and was 
steadily kept up by legal agencies till sixty years 
ago, to be cured in two generations. Something, it 
would seem, is being done by allotments in the 
villages ; but the Allotment Acts are often wholly 
inoperative, the rents of allotments are sometimes 
absurdly high, and there is an uncomfortable 
suspicion expressed in one place that their cultiva- 
tion leads to low diet, especially among the women 
and children. These do not, indeed, go hungry; 
but their food is potatoes and greens. And the 
degree of comfort of the aged poor in the country 
depends to a great extent on the landowners and 
clergy, precisely those classes whose influence most 
of us believe to be likely to decline. 

The book, in short, leads to the gloomy conclusion 
that the condition of the aged poor is not likely to 
improve much. It is worst in the minor and newer 
urban districts, and it is these that are most likely 
to increase. “Manufactures and commerce,” as Mr. 
Booth quotes from Sir F. Eden, who wrote in 1797, 
“are the true parents of our national poor,” and any 
increase of minor industries, or of trade-union string- 
ency either, will probably, we think, further stimu- 
late the growth of those districts and make matters 
worse. The aged poor do, indeed, share in the general 
rise in the standard of comfort, and are better 
off than they were half a century ago. Still, they 
are dependent, and there seems no means of curing 
their dependence. Indeed, the increased speed of 
modern industry is likely to make men, at any rate, 
dependent twenty years earlier than formerly ; and 
the Eight Hours’ Day, as we have often remarked, is 
only too likely both to intensify that increase and 
to throw the older men out of work. Here is a 
strong case for old-age pensions which we must leave 
for discussion until Mr. Booth makes his definite pro- 
posals in his promised sequel. 

We have not attempted to analyse or criticise Mr. 
Booth’s statistics. They must be checked, as he says, 
by local knowledge and by the expert knowledge 
of the poor-law guardians, for whom the book is 
primarily intended. Moreover, even were time 
available, the columns of THE SPEAKER would 
hardly suffice for the results. But we do not see 
—nor, indeed, does he—that one part of his work 
—that which attempts to correlate the respective 
methods of out-relief with the amounts of old-age 
pauperism—gives any satisfactory result at all. He 
classifies the policies pursued in a progressive scale of 
some detail, beginning with those unions where out- 
relief is given “ not only in cases of actual destitution, 
but with a view of assisting” the aged poor, and 
ending with the unions which practically refuse out- 
relief at all. But these latter are so few, and their 
situation and circumstances differ so widely, that no 
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clear inference can be drawn as to the effect of their 
policy ; and of the rest, it would seem that there is a 
higher percentage of pauperism where out-relief is 
given subject to many qualifications and restrictions 
than where the policy pursued is most liberal. 
Here, we think, the conditions are so complex as to 
make any inference unreliable which is drawn from 
statistics alone. We are not sure that there is a 
causal relation at all between the kind of policy 
of relief adopted and the number of old-age paupers ; 
nor, if there is, which is cause and which effect. The 
statistics probably indicate, as Mr. Booth says, that a 
firm policy of whatever kind gives better results than 
a vague one. The conditions and restrictions easily 
admit of exception, and then the whole system breaks 
down. But without a very elaborate examination of 
the details of each union concerned, we do not see 
how to get much farther. At least, out-relief is a 
more hopeful method than some severe philanthro- 
pists would have us believe. But we have exceeded 
our space, and can only commend the book to all 
who take an interest—and who is not forced to do so? 
—in the ever-present problem of English economic 
history. For four hundred years at least it has been 
always withus. Wecanseeas yet no kindof solution, 
and the aspect which is presented here with so much 
care and labour seems to be becoming graver than 
ever before. The book is a monument of patient 
labour and organised co-operative industry. It over- 
powers us with facts and figures; it oppresses us 
even more with the sense of the magnitude and 
urgency of the problem now before our statesmen 
and economists. 





THE APPROACH OF TWO EMPIRES. 


Russta’s Marcu Towarps Inpra. By “ An Indian Officer.” 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Tue territories of two Great Powers are separated 
by a wide region almost entirely unknown, and in- 
habited by a sparse population largely nomad, or 
split into petty States constantly at war. Nature 
has assigned to one Power a frontier eminently 
defensible, even difficult to pass for offensive pur- 
poses ; the other Power not only has no such frontier, 
but two great rivers, running across the separating 
region, invite and facilitate advance. These, broadly 
speaking, were the conditions of Great Britain and 
Russia at the beginning of the century. Peter the 
Great, incited by travellers’ tales of the marvellous 
wealth of Asia, had despatched expeditions into 
Siberia, and even to Khiva; while Catherine II. had 
entertained a visionary project for marching an army 
through Bokhara to Bengal. But the eighteenth 
century was occupied with struggles for the pos- 
session of the Crimea, Georgia, and the command of 
the Caspian. The eastward march had not yet com- 
menced. 

Given such conditions, and assuming the vigour 
of the two Great Powers to be maintained, only one 
result was possible. Great Britain must press for- 
ward, consolidating her Indian Empire and extending 
it to the full limits of her natural frontier. Russia 
must inevitably advance into Central Asia, destroy- 
ing the rude and lawless tribal organisations which 
jay in her path. Thus, while Lords Wellesley and 
Hastings were advancing towards the north-west, 
Russian agents of various degrees were preparing 
the way for the ultimate annexation of the Khanates 
and the subjugation of Turkestan. The British ad- 
‘vance was naturally more rapid, since the difficulties 
and the distances to be traversed were less. Scinde 
was conquered in 1843, and the Punjab annexed in 
1843; the Aral Sea flotilla was not in existence till 
1847, and Khiva fell only in 1873. Impelled forward 
by precisely the same and wholly inevitable causes, 
the two Empires have gradually approached each 
other, and under the arrangements recently con- 
cluded with the Amir of Afghanistan may now be 
said to be virtually in contact. 

Whoever dispassionately regards the processes by 
which this result has been achieved must admit that 








Great Britain has no valid grounds of reproach 
against Russia. A nation cannot justly claim the 
right of protest against an advance into territories 
in which it has no established interests. That ad- 
vance may be unpleasant; but unless you are pre- 
pared to dispute it in arms, and to meet your rival 
half-way, it cannot constitute a legitimate grievance. 
Great Britain never was prepared to occupy Bokhara, 
to establish a protectorate over the Tekke Turcomans, 
or to assume the government of Persia. No scientific 
or other effective frontier could possibly have been 
traced across the Central Asian steppes. No sane 
soldier would have advocated the garrisoning en 
plein air of Merv or Sarakhs. Thus the futile 
diplomatic negotiations which followed each east- 
ward step taken by Russia were alike undignified 
and unworthy of a great nation. “An Indian 
Officer,” in scattering the familiar charges of 
treachery and bad faith throughout his pages, 
merely mars the effect of his narrative. Russian 
diplomacy is neither more nor less tortuous than 
that of other Powers, and its so-called bad faith 
in regard to Central Asian affairs arises entirely 
from our attempts to arrest a natural movement 
by worthless paper. Such an attempt inevitably 
led to successive declarations of limited intentions, 
which can only be placed in the same category as 
Lord Hartington’s very premature statements in 
regard to Egypt. JRussia’s methods have been 
curiously like our own in India in the past, in 
South Africa to-day; and, from the international 
point of view, there was little difference between 
the annexation of the Punjab and the occupation of 
Khiva. 

Two circumstances, perhaps, account for the un- 
fortunate attitude which Great Britain has adopted 
in regard to Russia’s advance. On the one hand, as 
an insular people we are unaccustomed to the idea 
of a frontier marching with that of a Great Power, 
and the bare prospect inspired alarm and resent- 
ment. Thus when Russia occupied Khiva, at least 
800 miles from the boundaries of India, “ the British 
public felt that they had been completely duped,” 
etc. ete. And the annexation of Merv, 600 miles 
beyond Lord Beaconsfield’s “ scientific frontier,” was 
an act of “ perfidy, a repetition of the old farce,” etc. 
etc. On the other hand, the Russian progress has 
been generally regarded as inspired solely with a 
view to the ultimate invasion of India; and this 
belief is natural. Partial invasions of India from 
the north-west have been successfully carried out 
from the days of Alexander the Great. As late as 
1738, forty-three years after the installation of the 
East India Company at Bombay, Delhi was sacked 
by Nadir Shah, and a mortal blow—from which 
Great Britain was to profit—was dealt to the Mogul 
Empire. Putting aside the spurious will of Peter the 
Great, which well served the political purposes for 
which it was composed, projected invasions have 
been numerous. The preposterous plan submitted 
to Catherine IL, and the schemes entertained by 
Paul in 1801 and revived after the treaty of Tilsit, 
are principally interesting as indicating the vague- 
ness of the available geographical knowledge. The 
results of exploration plainly appear in the relatively 
modest project drawn up in 1877 by so brilliant 
and sanguine a soldier as Skobeleff. Invasion had 
dwindled to a “demonstration” to be attempted 
with “a total of 10,000 to 12,000 men” sent frem 
Samarkand through the Bamian Pass to Kabul. 
Success was to depend upon alliance with Shere 
Ali and “ disaffected natives in India,” with whom 
active communications were to be kept up during 
the “ waiting period.” In the final stage “ hordes of 
Asiatic horsemen” were to be organised, “ who, to a 
cry of blood and plunder, might be launched against 
India as the vanguard, thus reviving the days of 
Timur.” These, however, are not “the days of 
Timur,” and unless widespread rebellion could be 
produced in India by a comparatively small Russian 
force “ waiting” at Kabul, this plan of campaign 
would entail disaster. Its author even admitted 
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that the “ undertaking would be a risky one,” and 
that “each man” partaking in it “might under- 
stand that the Czar required even his death.” 
While, therefore, the advance of Russia and the 
construction of the Central Asian Railway, running 
parallel to, and about 170 miles from, the north-west 
frontier of Afghanistan, have changed the military 
situation to the advantage of our rival, that advance 
would have taken place, and the railway would have 
been made, if the Hindustan Peninsula had not 
existed. However unpleasant the facts may be, 
the deliberate design of invasion is certainly not 
required to explain them. 

* An Indian officer” has produced a useful book 
of reference and a valuable chronology of the events 
which have led to the present situation. In common 
with many other writers, he omits to point out by 
what steps short of war “Russia’s march” could 
have been arrested, or to show how any rational 
casus belli could have been found in the occupation 
of territory over which Great Britain had no rights 
whatever, existing or prospective. Judging from 
some passages, he appears to be alarmist to the last 
degree, yet he is able to sum the present position as 
follows :—“I confidently believe that Russia will 
never successfully invade India if the English people 
make up their minds to keep the Cossacks behind 
the limitary line agreed upon in 1873.” 

Natural forces have at length brought the two 
Empires in contact. Had Great Britain clearly 
defined her frontier thirty years ago, and quietly 
organised her resources behind that frontier, many 
difficulties would have been avoided. Instead of 
following this course, a prolonged diplomatic cam- 
paign of protest and remonstrance was unfortunately 
entered upon, which has embittered the relations 
between the two countries, blinded Englishmen as 
to the real issues, impeded necessary preparations 
for defence, and utterly failed to delay the progress 
of Russia by a single day. There are now, happily, 
signs of wiser counsels, The wild projects of a few 
Indian officers have dropped out of sight. Real 
efforts have been made to arrive at a definite 
position, and Lord Dufferin initiated practical steps 
for its defence. We are now beginning to realise 
that, although we may one day have to fight Russia 
on the borders of India, preparation is alike more 
useful and more dignified than mere abuse. 





RECENT VERSE. 


Poems. By Louis Brockman. London: Horace Cox. 

THe WANDERER IN THE Lanp or Cyl, AND OTHER 
Poems. Same publisher. 

Sones OF THE CASCADES. 
Same publisher. 

PogeticaL Works. By Francis W. L. Adams. 
Griffith, Farran & Co. 

Low Tipe 1n Grand Pre. A Book of Lyrics. By Bliss 
Carman. London: David Nutt. 
Ipytts anp Lyrics oF THE NILE. 

Same publisher. 


Sones or a Strotiine Prayer. By R. G. Legge. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co. 


First Part. By Erl Viking. 


London : 


By H. D. Rawnsley. 


Wuat strikes us first about Mr. Cox’s new poets is 
the binding of their books; one, “The Land of 
Cybi,” has exactly the appearance of a guide-book ; 
the other two look like science primers. We are 
afraid the purchasers of poetry, accustomed to a 
different style of busking, will not be tempted. As 


for the verse, it is frequently amusing enough. Mr. 
Brockman says— 


“My lands were mine allodium methought, 
Liege lord nor mesne might claim the seignourie ; 
I paid no service for my terres, nor sought 
To any court to do my fealty.” 


Mr. Clifford Brooks tells us how, in the historical 
present— 


“A forkéd flash of piercing flame 
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and says things about an unfortunate thrush which 
seems to have been somewhat dissipated—“ the 
blotchéd missel-bird,” he calls it. Mr. Erl Viking, 
in a poem on the Canadian postage, says— 
“If your five cent link be so very brittle, 
It seems unnecessary to explain 
That a one cent link represents, O Montreal, 
About the strength of your Canadian chain.” 


The poet adds in a note: “ By taking a very small 
liberty with brittle, and really none at all with 
Montreal (‘ Mon-tree-all’ is ridiculous), the kind 
reader will find that they rhyme very nicely.” 
Messrs. Brockman, Brooks, and Viking have nothing 
of the poet except the licence. We have selected 
these three out of dozens of equally bad volumes of 
verse recently published, because Mr. Cox is at the 
beginning of his career, and may be willing to believe, 
before it is too late, that the production of bad verse 
at the author’s expense lowers the reputation of the 
publisher; besides, the publisher of The Author 
cannot, we think, be too careful. 

Mr. Adams says of the Australian poet, Gordon : 
“His life was a passionate quest.” The same 
may be said of his own; and the amount and 
variety of admirable work which he crowded into 
a few short years are as remarkable as the eager- 
ness of his outlook and the width of the horizon 
he scanned. His great literary talent led him 
inevitably to write much verse; but he had no 
special poetic gift. This complete edition, printed 
in Australia in double columns on large quarto paper, 
with no capitals at the beginnings of lines except 
when the line also begins a sentence, is very difficult 
and annoying to read. What we require is a small 
volume of selections, excluding all the plays, which 
are none of them good in any sense, and containing 
at the very most a third of the remainder. Mr. 
Adams’s verse is both fragmentary and diffuse; 
taken in quantity it is oppressive, actually distress- 
ing. Until a selection is made it is not likely to 
receive the attention it possibly deserves. 

Mr. Bliss Carman’s poems are very interesting. 
Although a Canadian, he belongs to what one may 
call the neo-English school of American poets, a 
school which writes as if Walt Whitman had never 
existed, and which has in some of its members a close 
affinity to Mr. Austin Dobson, in others to Mr. Swin- 
burne. Mr. Carman takes after Tennyson in his 
“In Memoriam” mood, with deep tones and sweet 
tones of his own. 

Mr. H. D. Rawnsley’s Nile poems are much 
pleasanter reading than his threnodies. His correct 
and facile verse, though it never catches the reader 
up and away, is often entertaining, and has the ad- 
vantage of an unhackneyed subject. Mr. Legge’s 
“Songs of a Strolling Player” deserve very honour- 
able mention ; they are clever and amusing, with a 
touch of pathos. 


KYPRIA. 

Kypros, THE Brste, AND Homer. By Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Ph.D. London: Asher & Co. 

Cyprus has an unique interest for the student of 
religion and art; for, though its monuments cannot 
in themselves compare with those of other parts of 
the ancient world—though, for example, no Cyprian 
artist stands out by the side of the great craftsmen 
of Greece—yet, as the point where the main streams 
of ancient culture met and mingled; aboveall, where 
the West felt most directly and continuously the 
feverish and enervating breath of the East, it pre- 
sents features and suggests problems of an interest 
such as the nobler forms of Greece proper can hardly 
excite. In the work before us Dr. Richter has 
brought together the results of his long-continued 
excavations and researches in the island, and applied 
them to the illustration and solution of some of the 
most deeply interesting problems of mythology and 
art. It would be impossible within our limits to 





Floods all the room that instant same”; 





give anything like an adequate idea, not only of the 
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mass of new material collected, but of the judgment 
and insight shown in its combination and presenta- 
tion; we must be content to dwell upon a few points 
as to which the evidence of the Cyprian monuments 
is most abundant or most decisive. 

First, with regard to the worship of trees. The 
monuments which are the expression or the outcome 
of this cult have a twofold interest ; for, not only do 
they reveal to us the development of an artistic 
motive under Egyptian and Babylonian influence, 
but they connect themselves with a whole host of 
usages and customs of the ancient world, some of 
which are still to be traced in the Bible under the 
whitewash of the orthodox compiler and reviser. 
In the earliest period—that is, before the Grzco- 
Phoenician influence had begun to make itself felt— 
we meet with the sacred tree on cylinders and vases. 
At first the treatment, though rude, is realistic ; but 
under Babylonian influence the tree becomes con- 
ventionalised into an ornamental symbol, and winged 
griffins and other fabulous monsters appear. Of 
this character we find genuine Babylonian cylinders 
side by side with every variety of Cypriote imita- 
tion. 

In the second period, which includes what Dr. 
Richter calls the Greeco-Pheenician iron period, and 
extends down to Roman times, the evidence of 
tree-worship is equally abundant and equally clear. 
Egyptian types and motives now begin to be em- 
ployed, and are sometimes mixed with Assyrian in 
the same design—as, for instance, in the well-known 
silver patera from Amathus (p. 47), the rim of which 
is decorated with a representation of a siege, which, 
except for a few Egyptian touches here and there, 
might almost have been taken from a bas-relief of 
ASSurnasirpal, while the inner zone and centre dis- 
play pure Egyptian types in the winged griffin and 
scarabzeus, 

In the second section the author shows that 
Cyprus furnishes the only analogy to certain forms 
discovered by Schliemann at Hissarlik; but he 
prudently abstains from overpressing the argument 
from such resemblance to the point of yielding a 
theory of identity or connection between the peoples, 
while in the similar case of Mycen# the same caution 
is recommended and observed. 


Research into the origin and distribution of the Mycenwan 
civilisation is still in a stage where the truest service we can 
render is to gather new material: every new excavation by 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt, or by Tsountas at Mycene, has taught 
us something fresh. But there is not a little still to be gained 
by reviewing and ordering the materials already made public. 
Cyprus, of a surety, contributes in no poor measure to the 
elucidation of Homer: the Cyprian silver patera,supply the 
best known analogy to the shield of Achilles as regards both the 
arrangement in concentric zones and the wealth and variety 
of the subjects represented. The author of that description 
must have had similar works of art before his eyes, 


The first simple stage of tree-worship is succeeded 
by a development in two directions. On the one 
hand, the divine post or tree-trunk gradually puts 
on human form; while, on the other, trees that are in 
themselves divinities come by a natural transition to 
be replaced by trees haunted or inhabited by an 
anthropomorphic god, who is represented as seated 
in them or issuing from them. As examples of the 
latter stage of development, our author places side 
by side with the Cyprian Adonis the Beeotian 
Dionysus évdevdpos of Hesychius and the Jehovah 
who dwelt in the bush, while a familiar instance 
of a sacred or divine tree-trunk is supplied by the 
Biblical Ashera. Now the question of the true 
nature and significance of the Ashera has been hotly 
debated by the learned—some scholars maintaining 
that it was a divine symbol, but not a divinity, while 
others have been willing to concede to a goddess 
residing or embodied in the post all the honours 
of full membership of the Semitic pantheon. The 
discovery on one of the Tel el Amarna tablets of an 
A&Sratu marked with the sign of divinity seemed—to 
Schrader and others—to settle at least the question 
of the existence of such a goddess; but the Biblical 








critics were by no means unanimous in their 
acceptance of this conclusion, being somewhat apt 
to disbelieve in what they have never studied, no 
doubt on the obvious principle that those who stand 
outside see most of the game. All the more interest- 
ing, therefore, is Dr. Richter’s conclusion, from his 
comparison of the Cyprian with the other evidence, 
that “the Ashera is nothing but a primitive local 
AStoret, who has preserved, in a purer form and for 
a longer time, her fundamental character of a tree 
or wooden post, the vegetative groundwork of her 
nature.” It is in this connection, moreover, that we 
find the simplest explanation of the honour or 
worship paid to staves, spears, and sceptres—such, 
for instance, as Aaron’s rod that budded, or the 
sceptre of Agamemnon. According to our author, 
these were originally small Asheras, and he aptly 
quotes the passage of Hosea (iv. 12), “My people 
ask counsel at their stocks, and their staff declareth 
unto them;” while, with regard to the Homeric 
examples, it may be noticed that the greater number 
are described as being gifts from Kinyras, a Cyprian 
king, and must therefore probably have been of 
Cyprian workmanship. 

Passing now from stocks and stones to the higher 
plane of the anthropomorphic deities, we find 
Aphrodite — diva potens Cypri—in the foremost 
place. That a goddess so universally renowned for 
beauty and charm should have had a history will 
hardly appear surprising, even to students who have 
never left the shelter of classical tradition, while 
those who are free of a wider area will find much 
that is novel and interesting in the details of this 
history as discovered and published by Dr. Richter. 
“The Greek Aphrodite, with all her full womanly 
beauty, the Aphrodite of Homer and Hesiod, the 
Aphrodite of whom the Medicean Venus is a type, is 
the child of the Kyprian Astarte and the Babylonian 
Istar, with their hideously realistic forms.” But 
what is more curious still is that, even in her most 
studied gestures and bewitching attitudes, the Greek 
Venus betrays her origin; the motive immortalised 
by sculptors of the nude goddess, indicating what 
with mock-modesty she affects to conceal, “is, as a 
fact, familiar in Cyprus at an early date, long before 
the fourth century B.C.; we can, even without 
quitting Cyprus, trace it back to the second mil- 
lennium B.c.” Lastly, though Astarte-Aphrodite 
herself has long since joined the company of the 
gods that are dead, her symbol still survives, built, 
with many another broken relic, into the huge, and 
in its turn crumbling, edifice of the Christian Church. 
“The dove, the bird of Astarte-Aphrodite and 
Semiramis, became the symbol of the Holy Ghost.” 

Though it is, of course, possible that many of Dr. 
Richter’s conclusions may provoke discussion, if not 
contradiction, yet of the value of the sumptuous 
collection of plates which forms his second volume 
there can be no two opinions. In fact, he has done 
everything in his power to enable the reader to test 
his descriptions and comparisons at almost every 
step. The work of translation has been capably 
executed by Miss Sellers, Miss Raleigh, and Mr. 
Paton, though a little more care in revision might 
profitably have been devoted to reducing the number 
of misprints. Finally, we must not omit to mention 
that to our English world of amateurs the book will 
be recommended by a sympathetic introductory 
letter from Mr. Gladstone. 





FICTION. 
Unper THE Rep Rose. By Stanley Weyman. In 2 vols. 
London: Methuen & Co. 
STANHOPE OF CHESTER. A Mystery. By Percy Andreae. 
For Love anp Liserty. By Alfred Harcourt. In 2 
vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
WE do not like to say that “ Under the Red Robe” 
is in all respects equal to “ A Gentleman of France.” 
Mr. Stanley Weyman could hardly hope to repeat 
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such an achievement as the latter story within the 
space of a few months. But although “ Under the 
Red Robe” does not attain the high-water mark of 
“ A Gentleman of France,” it possesses the peculiar 
merits which distinguish Mr. Weyman as a writer, 
and rises high above the average fiction of the day. 
In this story the author has tried the dangerous 
experiment of taking a rascal as his hero. The 
rascal, it is true, is tamed and reformed before 
the tale comes to an end, but when he is first 
introduced to us he is a mean and contemptible 
scoundrel, with whom no gentleman would willingly 
shake hands. In the very first chapter he is caught 
cheating at cards, and in the next he sets off ona 
mission of diabolical wickedness, to act as a spy and 
Judas for the purpose of betraying a political 
offender, M. de Cocheforét, into the hands of his 
implacable enemy, Cardinal Richelieu. Nobody but 
Thackeray has ever succeeded in making a thorough 
rascal really interesting, and if the pains the great 
master bestowed on Barry Lyndon had been expended 
on a worthier object, the result would have been 
infinitely more satisfactory. Happily, in this story 
Mr. Weyman is not so unsparing as was Thackeray 
in his brilliant masterpiece. He gives Gil de Berault 
the virtue of courage from the outset, and he quickly 
introduces into the portrait some traits of virtue to 
relieve its blackness. The result is that the reader 
comes to fancy the blackguard, after all; and though 
he falls miles below the Sieur de Marsac in “A 
Gentleman of France,” he ends by being, on the 
whole, a sympathetic personage. The vile errand on 
which he sets forth, at the instigation of Richelieu, 
compels him to worm his way into the confidence of 
two unprotected women, whose husband and brother 
it is his business to betray to the scaffold. He runs 
a thousand risks in his evil mission, but he faces 
them with equanimity, knowing that failure must 
necessarily mean death to himself. But he has 
not taken into account the one danger that 
eventually overtakes him, that of having his eyes 
opened to the infamy of his task, and his heart 
won to the cause of his enemy by his love for a 
woman. This is the fate that befalls Gil de Berault. 
Mr. Weyman passes this questionable hero of his 
through a thousand strange perils and adventures, 
but, as we have said, he brings him at last not only 
to happiness but to the possession of a good con- 
science. The dramatic episodes of the story are 
described with masterly skill, and the days of 
Richelieu live again in these vivid pages. “ Under 
the Red Robe” is a story which no lover of good 
fiction ought to miss. 

“ Stanhopeof Chester” is described as “a mystery,” 
and we cannot say that the description is inaccurate. 
A worthy gentleman named Jamieson tells the story, 
and it relates entirely to certain episodes in the life 
of his friend, Mr. Wetherington. Wetherington is a 
man to whom a strange fatality seems to be attached. 
He ought to be rich, prosperous, and happy, and 
again and again he appears to be on the point of 
attaining this desirable condition; but invariably 


when the cup of success is at his lip rude 
fortune snatches it from him. His wife flies 
with a foreign musician, leaving a son and 


daughter to his paternal care. The son, instead of 
following in the father’s footsteps, betrays his em- 
ployers, and is sent to penal servitude. Just when 
Wetherington has made “his pile,” and is about to 
retire from business, the unexpected failure of a 
large house with which he is connected brings him 
to utter ruin. Finally, his mind seems to give way, 
and he meets with a violent death, under circum- 
stances which lead to the arrest and trial of the 
blameless Jamieson on the charge of murdering him. 
There is one peculiarity which distinguishes the 
afflictions of Wetherington from those of his pre- 
decessor, Job. This is the fact that his troubles are 
invariably preceded by a visit from Mr. Stanhope of 
Chester. Mr. Stanhope is a charming gentleman 


whose appearance is thus described by Jamieson 
when he first sees him :— 








“T am a pretty fair judge of physiognomies, and I don% 
think I ever met with a face at once so frank and so pleasant, 
He looked considerably under thirty. He was fair, though not 
excessively so; had regular features, good complexion, and soft 
blue eyes. He wore a slight moustache and a neatly-trimmed 
beard, and was dressed well, although his clothes were just slightly 
old-fashioned enough in cut to surprise you in one of his age 
who otherwise showed signs that his personal appearance was by 
no means & matter of indifference to him.” 


Mr. Stanhope’s manners and conversation were as 
prepossessing as his outward appearance, yet he 
was unmistakably the evil genius of the unhappy 
Wetherington, and whenever the bewildered Jamie- 
son encountered him in the company of his friend, 
he knew that the latter was about to meet with some 
terrible misfortune. When Wetherington, after his 
bankruptcy, disappeared, Jamieson tried to discover 
his whereabouts by tracking the mysterious Stan- 
hope; but Stanhope, though he came and went in 
the most unceremonious fashion, eluded all the 
efforts of the professional detective who was em- 
ployed to discover his home. At last Jamieson by 
accident learned where the unfortunate Wethering- 
ton was hidden, in loneliness and poverty, and 
hastened to his relief. As he ascended the stair of 
the wretched lodging-house in the garret of which 
Wetherington was living, he heard a scuffle, a cry of 
despair, a loud report as of a pistol, and the fall of 
a heavy body on the floor. At the same moment 
the door of his friend’s room opened, and Stanhope 
of Chester issued from it. When Jamieson, after an 
ineffectual attempt to arrest Stanhope, entered the 
room, he discovered Wetherington dying from a 
pistol-shot. He is himself, as we have said, arrested 
on the charge of murder, the pistol with which the 
crime was committed being unluckily one that had 
formerly belonged to himself. He is acquitted under 
dramatic circumstances, and after as strange a trial 
as ever took place at the Old Bailey. But the 
mystery of Mr. Stanhope of Chester remains even 


but we shall not be so unfair to those who care for 
psychological riddles or stories of crime and its detec- 
tion as to reveal the secret here. The “ mystery,” 
we may state, is psychological as well as criminal, 
and the author of “Stanhope of Chester” has suc- 
ceeded in investing it with a great deal of genuine 
interest. 

“For Love and Liberty” is an excellent specimen 
of the historical novel. It deals with a great period 
in European history, nothing less than the period of 
the Armada, and it introduces us to figures as re- 
nowned as Elizabeth of England and Philip of Spain. 
We are admitted to the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
and to the great galleons of the Spanish fleet. We 
see Philip in the Escurial, and Elizabeth in London, 
and mix freely with the grandees of Spain and the 
sailor-princes of Great Britain. It is a daring flight 
which Mr. Harcourt has attempted, and we confess 
that we are surprised by the measure of success he 
has achieved. For the novel, though it lacks that 
touch of a master-hand which the historical romance 
demands, is more than merely readable, and one is 
carried along by the story as easily as though it 
dealt with the events of to-day. Mr. Harcourt has 
evidently studied the history of the time of which he 
writes with care, and he presents a graphic picture, 
not only of the varied fortunes of his hero and 
heroine, but of some of the most stirring scenes in 
the national story. 


FOR SCHOOLMASTERS AND FATHERS. 


Heattu at Scnoor, By Clement Dukes, M.D. London: Rivington, 
Percival & Co. 

WE have known an excellent headmaster maintain that education 
in England was being steadily ruined by the medical profession. 
Undoubtedly some of them are faddists, and some are merely 
fanciful, especially in connection with the higher education of 
women. Woven not forgotten how an eminent. specialist in 


mental disease once pointed out the dangers of intellectual 
exertion for girls, illustrating them, inter alia, by the sad case 








of a female acrobat. 


We do not think, however, that Dr. Dukes 





then unsolved. The solution comes a little later on, ~ 
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js open to this sort of reproach. He is a little discursive, and is 
hardly up to date on the health of schoolgirls; but with regard 
to boys, his position as medical officer of Rugby School enables 
him to speak with authority, and his book is timely and most 
valuable. It is a book for medical men, schoolmasters, and, 
above all, fathers—mothers, we think, had beat leave it to their 
maleadvisers. But every father or male guardian should read it and 
endeavour to prepare his boys for school life by the simple rules 
contained in it of attention to health, diet, and clothing, and by 
selecting their school according to the principles it lays down. 
Some of its conclusions experts will doubtless dispute — its 
strong condemnation of cubicles, bed-room studies, and dormitory 
preparation, for instance, and its recommendation that billiard- 
tables should be provided, as is already the case, by the way, in 
one well-known Roman Catholic college—but most of what he 
writes is not open to question. There is plenty of good sense 
about sanitation, food, and games—those who remember a case of 
death after a paper-chase at Rugby some years ago will note that 
he deals with long runs in their sanitary aspect—and some out- 
spoken and most valuable remarks on the grave and repulsive 
moral dangers which must arise wherever boys live together in 
large masses, and on the duty of parents in regard to preparation 
against them. The British parent, we are afraid, is lamentably 
ignorant on these matters—save when they get into the law- 
courts, as they occasionally have of late. On the education of 
girls, Dr. Dukes seems to us to consider only the fashionable 
boarding-school—which, we trust, is fast dying out—and to 
ignore both the high schools and the cricket, lawn tennis, and 
rymnastics which are the distractions of our daughters. We 
recommend his commendation of school swimming-baths to the 
Clerieals on the London School Board; and a certain Murd- 
stonian class of parents will do well to ponder his strong insist- 
ence on the necessity of preserving the — unabridged. Un- 
fortunately this sort of people will not read the book. 





PRIVY COUNCIL DECISIONS. 

Privy Counctn Law: A Synopsis oF ALL APPEALS DECIDED BY THE 
Juprcra CommitreE From 1876 To 1891. By George Wheeler. 
London: Stevens & Sons. 

Ir is impossible to glance over Mr. Wheeler’s valuable book 
without being struck by the extraordinary extent and variety of 
the Judicial Committee's jurisdiction. The natives in some parts 
of India are said to worship it—whether as a demon to be pro- 
pitiated, or as a being of greater beneficence, we cannot say. We 
smile at those natives, but they have a much more accurate sense 
of the importance of the Judicial Committee than the average 
Briton, who knows nothing whatever about it. The greatest 
legal tribunal in the world may be said to have taken pains to 
remain unknown to the British public. It meets in an upper 
room in an office in Downing Street, and cabmen (so Bagehot 
said) do not know the way to Downing Street. In that upper 
room three or four elderly gentlemen sit at either side of a table 
at right angles to the counsel who is addressing them, and on 
the same level as he. The counsel wears a wig, but if he is a 
Q.C. he may be without the dignified and uncomfortable wig 
which is required of him by that much inferior tribunal, the 
House of Lords. The em § gentlemen, though they are the 
judges, wear no wigs; they do not even, as the judges of the 
American Supreme Court do, wear a decent black gown; they 
are attired in the broadcloth of everyday life. From the double- 
windows to the big fireplace and the comfortable chairs there is 
more ease than dignity about the whole proceeding ; and though 
the public are freely admitted, the ordinary outsider would feel 
the same awkwardness about intruding as he would if he found 
himself by mistake in a stranger’s drawing-room. 

These elderly gentlemen have, nevertheless, more power and 
more varied duties than any other Court ever had ; they are the 
Supreme Court of Appeal for the whole British world outside 
of the United Kingdom. And they do not, like the advisers of 
the Roman emperors, minimise their work by lazily dealing out 
the same law to everybody. The Boer gets his own Roman-Dutech 
law, so do the people of Ceylon and of Guiana. The Jersiais gets 
the old Norman law as it was before the French conquered the rest 
of Normandy, and as it is to be found nowhere out of the Channel 
Islands now. The French of Lower Canada get French law as 
it was under Louis XV.; St. Lucia gets the French law up to 
1803; Mauritius gets the Civil Code. Legal systems now un- 
known to most French lawyers must thus be administered by the 
Judicial Committee. In deciding on the law of the Isle of Man 
it was necessary in one case to examine the customs of the island 
under the Norsemen. In Malta the Code de Rohan applies. 
And in addition to the-mass of separate, varying, and often ill- 
defined customary or code law, each British possession has its 
own ordinances or statutes. Even Britons outside the Empire 
have an appeal to the Judicial Committee. It rules over the 
Consular Courts of Turkey, Persia, Siam, Japan, and over 
those which now have jurisdiction over Britons in almost the 
whole of Africa. But the Indian appeals are the most com- 


plicated and difficult. The supreme authority on the caste law [ 


of the Hindoo, whenever it affects property, is the Judicial Com- 
mittee. It had to decide whether a Hindoo will could be revoked 


by parol, and whether a Hindoo widow loses her dower for un- 
chastity. So with the Mohammedans. There is a case in this 
volume deciding the relative rights of the inferior wife and the 
concubine under Mohammedan law. In another case the Metwali 
of a Mohammedan religious endowment was sued for malversa- 
tion ; in another the Committee had to expend vast learning in 
order to decide whether Wazir-un-Nissa died a Shiite or a 
Sannite. Indeed, the Judicial Committee represents on the 
legal side the greatness of the British Empire. Mr. Wheeler’s 
book is a comprehensive summary of its work during fifteen 
years, and its compilation is a considerable public service. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Lorp WOLVERTON describes “Sport in Somali Land” with 
evident zest and an entire lack of exaggeration. He struck up 
country from Berbera—with Colonel Paget as travelling com- 
panion—in November, 1892; and he has compressed his lively 
record of five months’ pursuit of big game into scarcely more 
than a hundred pages. Somali Land is a corner of Eastern 
Africa about which we know as yet comparatively little, and 
this book—it is almost exclusively concerned with modestly told 
stories of personal adventure—does little, it must be confessed, 
to lighten our darkness. Here and there Lord Wolverton, it is 
true, gives us in passing his impressions of places and people ; 
but lions and hyenas and panthers, to say nothing of oryx and 
other unfamiliar horned cattle, absorbed most of his attention 
and kept his rifle busy. Much of the country through which the 
travellers was not only wild, but barren; and in certain 
regions of it the lions were in sufficient force to have established 
a veritable reign of terror amongst the panic-stricken and 
practically defenceless natives. After a sharp and dangerous 
attack of jungle fever, Lord Wolverton made the best of his wa 

back to the coast, but not before he had met with many ad 
ventures and enjoyed plenty of exciting sport. Somali Land is 
certainly not depicted as a paradise in these pages—except for a 
huntsman with no lack of powder, pluck, endurance, and nerve, 
who is prepared, moreover, to carry his life in his hands. 

“ Masters of German Music” is a title which, when narrowed 
down, as in the — instance, to living composers, at once 
suggests, first and foremost, Johannes Brahms, and at varying 
intervals Max Bruch, Karl Goldmark, Josef Rheinberger, and 
after them the deluge of the comparatively meritorious but little 
known. Mr. Fuller Maitland is responsible for this new volume 
of the series known as “ Masters of Contemporary Music,” and, 
on the whole, he has written a fairly-balanced and adequate 
estimate of the claims and achievements of Brahms and the rest. 
The monograph, like its predecessors, is partly critical and partly 
biographical, and in its preparation Mr. Maitland has had the 
assistance of people who were able to furnish him with interest- 
ing details of a pera kind. Probably no one will question a 
third of the book being devoted to the exposition of the charac- 
teristics, in a musical sense, of Brahms, whose noble symphonies 
no ‘ess an authority than Dr. Hubert Parry recently declared 
illustrate the loftiest standard of style of the present day. 
Since the death of Wagner, who was his t rival and exact 
opposite, no one has seriously questioned the claims of Brahms 
to pre-eminence amongst living masters of German music. 
Brahms is a conscientious worker in his favourite art, and one 
who refuses to be hurried, and he has resolutely set his face 
against the modern fashion of express speed in composition so as 
to bring out a new work—with or without inspiration—at a 
particular time, in order to meet the demands of this or that 
approaching musical festival He is not merely a man of 
strong individuality, but of quiet though somewhat caustic 
humour ; but of this characteristic one instance must suffice. A 
movement was set on foot to erect a monument to Raff, a com- 
poser whose gag never very great, is already rapidly 
dwindling. When Brahms was informed of the project by one 
of the enthusiasts concerned, he exclaimed, “‘ Well, you had 
better be quick about it, lest he should be forgotten before you 
have got it ready.” Something like justice is done in these 
pages to Max Bruch, one of the most typical and pular, in 
Germany at least, of living composers; and it is to be hoped that 


* Five Monrus’ Sport 1x Somati Lanp. By Lord Wolverton. With 
Illustrations from Photographs by Colonel Paget. (London: Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Masters or German Music. By J. Fuller Maitland. Portraits. 
Masters of Contemporary Music. (London: Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co.) 

Creatures or OrueR Days. By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., 
F.G.S. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others. 
(London : Chapman & Hall.) 

Lonpon or To-Day. An Illustrated Book for this Season and for all 
Seasons. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. (London: Simpkin, Marshal! 
& Co.) 

Lirrte Rests By THE Way. By E. H.G. (London: Elliot Stock.) 

Dorotny WorpswortH: Tae Srory or A Sistsr’s Love. Portrait. 
(London: James Clarke & Co.) 

MonoGRaPH OF THE STALACTITES AND STALAGMITES OF THE CLEAVES 
Cove, NEAR Datry, Ayrrsuire. By John Smith. Illustrated. 





(London : Elliot Stock.) 
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Mr. Maitland’s plea for a performance in England of Karl 

Goldmark’s opera Merlin will not pass unheeded. The interest 
of the book is enhanced by portraits and facsimiles of autograph 
scores. 

Quite one of the most fascinating books which we have 
recently encountered in the field of popular science is Mr. 
Hutchinson’s “ Creatures of Other Days.” Sir William Flower 
writes a few words of introduction to the work, and bears, in 
general terms, his testimony to its accuracy. By an appeal to 
the testimony of the rocks, and to the results of the latest 
researches in paleontology, Mr. Hutchinson describes the fish, 
reptiles, birds, and beasts of pre-historic ages, and contrives to 
make the record almost as interesting as a romance, Although 
written on strictly scientific lines, and with the help of paleon- 
tologists both at home and abroad, it is clear in arrangement and 
simple in style, so that readers who have no special knowledge 
of the subject encounter no difficulties and are entrapped into 
its perusal. Mr. Hutchinson thinks that, since we spend millions 
a year in pursuing live foxes, it is not too much to ask the nation 
to spare a few thousands for the hunting of extinct monsters. 
We share his hope that the day is not far distant when the 
Government of this country will no longer trust, in its present 
careless way, to private enterprise and liberality for the furthering 
of scientific discovery, but will give generous grants in aid of 
original research. The illustrations by Mr. J. Smit are clever, 
if at times slightly too imaginative, 

Now that the town is crowded and the season in full swing, 
the new and expanded edition of Mr. Pascoe’s unconventional 
hand-book ‘‘ London of To-Day” appears opportunely. It is 
written with sense and sensibility, and there lingers in its ) 
a pleasant literary flavour and an epicurean philosophy of life 
He writes from the point of view of a good-natured well- 
informed man about town, who, for the nonce, has assumed the 
rile of guide, philosopher, and friend to the stranger within its 
gates. He has gathered cues from all quarters, and he carries 
his weight of bewilderingly-varied, useful information with a 
decidedly jaunty air. He enlivens the perambulations of the 
stranger round the streets by making him acquainted with their 
memorable houses, and the associations which cling like ivy 
to them, and which are rooted in the soil of history, literature, 
or polities. The apt story and the borrowed epigram are skilfully 
introduced, to shield many a page from unrelieved prosaic detail 
or too rapid a descent into commonplace descriptions of the art 
of dining or the pleasures of shopping. Mr. Pascoe, though 
pleasantly oracular, is not, of course, infallible. He describes, 
for instance, Mesers. Moore and Burgess as still directing the 
well-known performances at St. James’s Hall, although Mr. 
Burgess is dead and Mr. Moore has quitted the scene of his 
triumphs, Every aspect of London finds more or less adequate 
delineation in these—in two senses of the word—picturesque 
pages, and the picture, as a whole, is rendered still more 
attractive because it is set against the background not merely of 
the suburbs, but of the wide and fair country which lies beyond 
them, In size, as well as interest, Mr. Pascoe’s account of 
“London of To-Day” is growing, and we hope that when he 
remodels the book, as he promises to do in next year’s edition, he 
will remember that, as it has crept up to four hundred and sixty- 
five pages, the limits, we will not say of patience, but of dis- 
cretion have already been touched. 

“Little Rests by the Way” is the title of a collection of 
bright, tender, and wholesome talks with children about the 
higher aspects of life and the hidden forces which ennoble it. 
Simplicity and sympathy are perhaps the chief characteristics of 
a volume which is marked by an easy directness of appeal, and 
which follows not the note of stern admonition, but follows a 
more excellent way of encouragement. At the same time, the 
objectionable habit of talking to children as if they were sweet, 
wingless angels instead of creatures of flesh and blood, with base 
impulses as well as beautiful aspirations, is avoided. The book 
is, in fact, written with common-sense and real, but cheerful, 
insight into the actual, and not the imaginary, moods of young 
members in the “ great congregation ” of seekers after God 

Dorothy Wordsworth cherished and upheld her brother with 
a devotion which suggests Charles Lamb’s tender and unwearied 
care of his sister; and it is well that the story of such a life 
should not always be left to more or less casual allusions, or 
stand for ever under the shadow of a mightier name. Two or 
three years ago Mr. Edmund Lee mentee biographies, great 
and small, in search of reminiscences of Wordsworth’s sister, 
and, in a modest fashion and with homely art, he wove such 
descriptive passages together in the form of a monograph of 
slight but, at the same time, appreciable merit. He has just 
brought out a new and revised edition of the volume, and it is 
easy to see ata glance that he has greatly improved on his first 
attempt in the telling of the annals of a quiet lite. The few still 
able to help him have not stayed their hand, and the result is 
that the book now assumes an importance which at first it hardly 
possessed. In reading it we have caught ourselves wondering 
whether Hazlitt’s life would have been shaped to other and, 
pe finer issues if his dream about Dorothy Wordsworth 
iad come true. By way of frontispiece there is a portrait of 
Miss Wordsworth in old age, but it seems to us to lean rather 
to the side of judgment than of mercy. 








During the recent archwological explorations of Cleaves 
Cove, a well-known limestone cavern in Ayrshire, through 
which the waters of the Dusk once flowed, Mr. John Smith, vice- 
president of the Geological Society of Glasgow, had ample 
opportunities for studying the bed and the roof of the cave, and 
he has now published the results of his investigations on the 
subject of stalactites and stalagmites. He gives a detailed 
scientific account of the various formations, and the value of the 
record is enhanced by a number of careful drawings. We 
cannot, hoyyever, add that we are much impressed with the some- 
what fanciful and far-fetched theories which are advanced in the 
book to account for the varying rate of growth of stalactites in 
different localities. 








Erratum.—By a ty phieal error Mr. J. H. Hallard’s name 
was unfortunately printed as J. H. Holland in our review of 
“The Idylls of Theocritus.” 
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